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SOME INTERNATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS OF 
THE FOOD PROBLEM 


HAZEL K. STIEBELING 







SWENTY years or so ago the 
yi Interallied Food Commission 
Re; Q was struggling with the prob- 
eI lem of human nutrition and 
world food supplies in the interest of win- 
ning the World War. Today this problem 
is again challenging constructive thinking 
and action in the face of the growing eco- 
nomic struggle between nations. 

Stated perhaps too simply, the situation 
that confronts the world is something like 
this: A large share of the population is 
underfed or poorly fed, particularly with 
respect to foods rich in the minerals and 
vitamins. Even in the wealthier countries 
there is a potential demand for certain foods 
considerably greater than the effective 
market demand; this potential demand is 
concerned not only with satisfying the 
palate but also with developing a higher 
level of health and working efficiency. 
Science and mechanization make it possible 
to provide larger supplies of most commodi- 
ties than are now being moved into con- 
sumptive channels. It might seem a sim- 
ple matter to reconcile these two positions, 
but complex and interrelated political, 
social, and economic policies are involved. 
It is a baffling problem—-so to increase the 
real incomes of the lower economic groups 
that they can afford to buy the foods they 
really need at prices which will insure 
a continuing supply. 
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Somewhat over a year ago three inter- 
national bodies addressed themselves to a 
study of the problem, and first fruits of 
their committee work are now ready for 
the consideration of the public. Since 
May 1936, four volumes have come from 
the printer and a fifth is in preparation. 
One of these, Workers’ Nutrition and Social 
Policy, is the report presented to the 1936 
(June) session of the International Labour 
Conference (1). The other three dealing 
with the problem of nutrition are from 
committees of the League of Nations (2). 

The interim report of the International 
Labour Office is too extensive to summarize 
adequately in limited space. The thesis 
of it is that, though aggravated by lack of 
knowledge of food values and food prepa- 
ration, the primary cause of inadequate and 
insufficient nourishment among low-income 
workers is inability to buy the right foods, 
especially the “protective” foods, in the 
necessary quantities. An idea of the scope 
of the volume may be obtained from some 
of the chapter headings: “Nutrition and 
Occupation,” “Facts on Workers’ Diets,” 
“Agricultural Production and Food Con- 
sumption,” “Social-Economic Aspects of 
Nutrition,” “Social Legislation and Nu- 
trition,” and “Agencies and Methods to 
Improve Nutrition.” Several appendices 
useful to the student of the subject are 
attached, presenting source material. 
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The interest of the Health Organisation 
of the League of Nations in problems of 
food and nutrition is not new. For ten 
years it has been engaged in studies of the 
subject from one point of view or another. 
Its present point of view is indicated in 
the concluding statements of a recent re- 
port by Burnet and Aykroyd (3): 


Production, distribution, and consumption have 
hitherto been considered mainly as economic 
phenomena without sufficient regard to their effect 
on public health....The fact of the economic 
depression has directed attention to the gap which 
almost everywhere exists between dietetic needs, as 
determined by physiology, and the means of satis- 
fying them possible under existing economic condi- 
tions. The general problem of nutrition, as it 
presents itself today, is that of harmonising eco- 
nomic and public health development. 


This idea was much in evidence at the 
meeting of the Assembly of the League in 
1935 when as a result of a request made 
by twelve delegations there was full debate 
on nutrition in relation both to public 
health and to economic and social problems. 
The discussion was introduced by S. 
M. Bruce, the Australian delegate, who 
stressed the necessity of “marrying agri- 
culture and public health” in the interests 
of the latter, of increasing the consumption 
of protective foods as a remedy for mal- 
nutrition and the agricultural crisis, and 
of changing the methods of state protective 
subsidies so that they should serve to in- 
crease consumption rather than to restrict 
production. After a three-day discussion 
the Assembly adopted the following reso- 
lution: 


The Assembly, having considered the subject 
of nutrition in relation to public health and of the 
effects of improved nutrition on the consumption 
of agricultural products, urges governments to 
examine the practical means of securing better 
nutrition and requests the Council: 

(1) To invite the Health Organisation of the 

League of Nations to continue and extend 
its work on nutrition in relation to public 


health; 
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(2) To instruct the technical organisations of the 
League of Nations, in consultation with 
the Institute of Agriculture, to collect, 
summarise and publish information on the 
measures taken in all countries for securing 
improved nutrition; and 

(3) To appoint a Committee, including agricul- 
tural, economic and health experts, in- 
structed to submit a general report on the 
whole question, in its health and economic 
aspects, to the next Assembly, after taking 
into consideration, inter alia, the progress 
of the work carried out in accordance 
with paragraphs (1) and (2) above. 

To give effect to the first paragraph of 
the resolution, the health committee ap- 
pointed a technical commission to frame 
a report on the physiological bases of 
nutrition. Invited to serve on this from 
the United States were E. V. McCollum, 
Mary Swartz Rose, and W. Sebrell. The 
commission drew up a preliminary report 
in September 1935 outlining human food 
requirements in as much detail as could be 
agreed on by the international committee. 
Requirements for energy-yielding food, for 
proteins, fats, minerals, and vitamins were 
stated not in terms of the indispensable 
minimum but in terms of optimum diet; 
the special needs of maternity and growth 
were considered in some detail; and the 
principles of diet agreed on were illustrated 
in terms of the food supplies of Western 
Europe and North America. Since the 
same principles must be applied in different 
countries and adapted to varying geo- 
graphical, economic, and social conditions, 
the commission sent the 1935 version of 
the report for criticism to representative 
learned societies and social studies insti- 
tutions in different countries. As revised 
and amplified in June, the report of this 
commission constitutes a basis for work 
on the problem of nutrition to be conducted 
by the technical organizations of the 
League and other international institutions. 

To give effect to the second paragraph 
of the Assembly resolution the secretary- 
general in November 1935 requested gov- 
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ernments to forward a general statement 
of information which they considered to 
have a direct bearing on the improvement 
of nutrition. He drew special attention to 
the following: 


(a) The practical measures taken by the central 
government and by the local authorities to 
ensure an improved dietary for various popula- 
tion groups, such as: mothers and infants, 
school children, inmates of institutions, in- 
dustrial workers and agricultural labourers, 
unemployed, or persons in receipt of relief; 

(b) The work of private organisations (co-operative 
societies, employers’ and workers’ associations 
and the like) in the same field; 

(c) The means at the disposal of the public authori- 

ties for testing the prevailing level of nutrition, 

more especially with a view to ascertaining 
whether certain parts of the population are 
undernourished; 

The methods employed for the collection of 

information on nutrition and the form in which 

such information is compiled (by occupational 
groups, income groups, etc.); 

(e) The dietary standards laid down for certain 
groups of persons whose food is provided by the 
public authorities—e.g., army, navy, employees 
and workmen, inmates of institutions; 

(f) Action taken by public authorities or private 
organisations to disseminate among the public 
a knowledge of the principles and practice of 


(d 


— 


rational nutrition. 


To this request of the secretary-general 
the various governments responded gen- 
erously, and the material they submitted 
is comprised in the text of the third volume 
of League publications on the problem of 
nutrition (2). One cannot but be im- 
pressed by the task which the mass of 
material must have presented to the 
editors. The general statements were or- 
ganized into a survey of popular dietaries 
in a number of countries since the World 
War, and the rest was classified, in so far 
as possible, by topic, as outlined above. 
The resulting volume constitutes a verita- 
ble mine of information, but the editor 
could scarcely be expected to weave the 
reports as submitted into a perfectly bal- 
anced whole. The reader is left to draw 
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his own conclusions with reference to the 
relative significance of work in progress in 
the several countries. 

To give effect to the third paragraph of 
the Assembly resolution, the Council set 
up the Mixed Committee on the Problem 
of Nutrition whose task is to consider all 
the aspects of the question of nutrition— 
the economic, social, and health. E. V. 
McCollum and E. G. Nourse are members 
of the Mixed Committee from the United 
States. 

The major part of the Mixed Commit- 
tee’s interim report prepared for the As- 
sembly convening in September 1936 is 
devoted to a popular statement of the rela- 
tion of nutrition to health, with only pre- 
liminary observations on the economic and 
agricultural aspects. The tenor of the 
report and the importance attached to it 
are suggested by one of the closing para- 
graphs: 


Abundant evidence has been laid before the 
Committee to show that improved nutrition can 
bring about notable advances in human well-being, 
and, secondly, that the peoples of many countries, 
in so far as their financial circumstances permit, 
are tending to adopt more rational diets, with 
consequent beneficial effects. If, however, this 
welcome trend towards better nutrition is left 
without public guidance and assistance, many 
years must elapse before the mass of the people 
of any nation derive full benefit from the discoveries 
of science. Happily, it is within the power of 
governments to accelerate this movement and thus 
to secure for the rising generation the physical 
benefits to which it is entitled. Public expenditures 
to this end might well be regarded as a premium 
paid on behalf of the whole community with every 
prospect of recouping the sums spent, not only di- 
rectly in savings on medical services and assistance 
of many kinds, but by increasing the national 
assets by securing a healthier and more vigorous 
people capable of happier lives and increased 
productivity. 


The excellent “press”’ which these several 
reports have enjoyed, particularly in Great 
Britain, has resulted in widespread popular 
interest. In many countries the matter is 
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being discussed by learned societies as well 
as by the groups of administrators and 
economists closely concerned with practical 
problems of action. For example, in Sep- 
tember the matter was presented at the 
International Conference of Agricultural 
Economists held in Scotland and at the 
annual meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. At this 
latter meeting, in his presidential address 
to the agricultural section, Professor James 
Hendrick said: “It is our social organisa- 
tion, our statesmanship, our economic 
system, which are at fault when the abun- 
dance which is produced cannot be brought 
to the many who are in need of it.” 
Challenged to action by the situation, 
many private and public agencies in the 
several countries are attempting remedies 
on a small scale. Reports mention such 
measures as the distribution of “surplus” 
commodities to families certified by social 
agencies; group feeding; free milk or meals 
to mothers, children, and the unemployed; 
and the establishment of special depots for 
the sale of food to predesignated groups 
at lower-than-retail prices. These lower 
prices are made possible sometimes through 
subsidy and sometimes merely through the 
elimination of certain services. Co-opera- 


tive enterprise has also been successful in 
many places in lowering food costs. 

To increase the purchasing power of the 
relatively poor is conceded to be a long- 
time problem. 


As factors contributing to 
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its solution the international committees 
have discussed the reduction of prices 
through such measures as more efficient 
production and marketing organization and 
the lowering of trade barriers, education 
leading to wiser selection and utilization of 
goods on the part of the consumer, as well 
as increases in the earnings and other 
income of the relatively poor. The extent 
to which progress along these lines may be 
stimulated by the action of governmental 
or private agencies is a matter that calls 
for very careful consideration. 
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PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 
FAMILY RELATIONS! 


MURIEL W. BROWN 


¥NE of the striking features of the sense in each one of our students the pres- 
Seattle meeting of the American ence of the “unknowable reality” to which 
Home Economics Association, Dr. Carrel refers in Man, the Unknown. 
4 particularly the preconvention We believe that these unknown realities 
conferences, was the interest evident in find their best opportunities for growth and 
the study of family relationships. It is development in certain kinds of family 
apparent that this aspect of family life is_ life. We realize that human beings have 
about to be widely and vigorously explored requirements for growth, that their develop- 
and that courses in family relations will ment has continuity and sequence, but we 
soon become a part of the curriculum in still know far too little about the processes 
every school system which undertakes a of human evolution to be sure how best to 
program of family life education. meet developmental needs. Even when we 

This may be one of the most significant are fairly certain that some educational 
social experiments of our generation or one __ procedures are better than others, we must 
of the most disastrous. There are few often give up the right to use them because 
things on earth more subtle than the dif- of the higher necessity of working with 
ference between dynamic concern about professional situations as we find them. 
one’s behavior and neurotic preoccupation And so, at the present time, we find our- 
with the mechanisms of adjustment. Un-_ selves giving courses in family relations, 
less courses in family relations are organ- partly because this is the kind of subject 
ized with reference to certain basic prin- matter teaching we have been trained to do 
ciples of mental hygiene, the danger that and partly because this is the kind of teach- 
instead of helping growth they may hinder ing that fits most easily into the traditional 
it, is very real indeed. A further danger patterns of public school organization. 
lies in the fact that such courses set up as That the time will come when these courses 
units tend to increase the emphasis on _ will be replaced by a totally different kind 
departmentalization in education—a prac- of learning experience, there can be no 
tice which is characteristic of our American doubt, since even now it is obvious that 
public school system, but which must be _ relationships cannot be “taught,” that a 
abandoned if our schools are ever to offer child must grow into his understanding of 
the kind of educational experience that these by gradually increasing his ability to 
trains a student to organize his own way participate successfully in the life of his 
of life. family—an ongoing life which he himself 

Just now we are in an interesting period helps to create and for which he prepares 
of transition in family life education. We by having successful family experiences at 
each stage of his development. 

In view of what has just been said, is it 
consistent for us to discuss these family 





1 Based on a paper presented at the meeting of 
the division of the family and its relationships, 
American Home Economics Association, Seattle, 


Washington, July 9, 1936. relations courses, or are they psychologi- 
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cally so unsound that we should disregard 
or even oppose them? As a matter of fact, 
it is possible for us not only to talk about 
them but even to set them up without vio- 
lating any too important psychological 
principles, provided we think of them as 
devices for specifically directing the atten- 
tion of the child toward two problems: (1) 
the meaning and purpose of family life and 
(2) the ways in which each member of the 
family relates himself to this group ex- 
perience. 

When family relations courses are de- 
scribed in this way, we see at once that 
we are proposing to navigate in more or less 
uncharted waters. Where is the leader- 
ship? Where will teachers be found who 
are equipped to plan and direct these new 
kinds of educational experience? 

It is this problem of teacher training 
that we are considering here. We shall 
not be ready to work on this, however, 
until we understand more clearly what it is 
that teachers of family relations courses 
must be prepared to do. This means that 
we must examine our objectives as teachers 
of family relations and relate these to 
practices not only in our own field but in 
fields like social work, mental hygiene, and 
parent education where specialists have 
been dealing with problems of family life 
education over longer periods of time. 

What about aims? 
lines and reports of courses already in 
existence would seem to indicate that we 
are not in agreement about these. One 
can distinguish at least four fundamentally 
different hypotheses about which units of 
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The study of out- - 


work are being organized and whose im- . 


plications it seems worth while to examine: , 


1. Courses in family relations should teach “a” 
way of life. 

2. Family relations is a new kind of subject matter 
to be articulated with other subject matter in 
home economics curricula. 

3. Courses in family relations are new devices for 
solving individual family problems. 
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4. Courses in family relations are learning situations 
in which the student comes to see himself more 
clearly in the total family picture and which 
thus increase his ability to function effectively 
in the family situation. 


Are we responsible for teaching a way of 
life? Schools in some European countries 
have long been used as channels for social 
indoctrination, with results that are now 
disturbing, to say the least. Think what 
would happen eventually if this were our 
goal. Behold the successful family “relat- 
ing” strictly according to the first items 
in the syllabus: 


A. Affection 


1. Desirable manifestations 

2. Undesirable manifestations 

3. Techniques for developing the following types 
of affectional relationships: 

. Husband-wife 

. Father-mother 

. Father-child 

. Mother-child 

Child-child 


re 


Ridiculous? But how perilously near to 
this we come when we take ourselves too 
seriously as prophets of a new social order. 
Unless we guard constantly against the 
temptation to set @ priori standards for 
family living, we shall find ourselves doing 
again in this field what we once did in 
parent education, causing conflicts, creating 
feelings of guilt and inferiority in students 


. by making judgments and offering solutions 


that have no organic relationship to situa- 
tions in which they are applied. No, it is 
fairly certain that we do not want our 
teachers trained to teach “a” way of life. 

Can the goal be subject matter teaching? 
Relationships are processes of interaction 
between individuals, not bodies of knowl- 
edge. They cannot be organized within 
any one logical system or taught as such 
systems are taught because they are func- 
tions, in the mathematical sense, not facts, 
and have no structural patterns of their 


own. They take their color and meaning 
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from the situations in which they arise and 
change as factors in these situations change. 
To attempt to study them without reference 
to these situations would be a good deal 
like trying to understand electricity by 
cutting a piece out of a telephone wire 
somewhere between the two poles—both 
dangerous and futile. Even when we seek 
to distinguish type situations we find 
ourselves dealing with currents of life that 
cut across fields of subject matter without 
respect for boundaries or courses of study. 

Is it the purpose of family relations courses 
to assist directly with the solution of individual 
family problems? This question requires 
very careful analysis. As soon as the 
attention of students is centered upon the 
study of family relationships there is a 
natural tendency to think specifically of 
personal experiences in the light of facts 
presented or suggestions made, to see in 
the teacher a person wise in the ways of 
problem-solving to whom the responsibility 
for the solution of personal difficulties can 
be shifted in some degree. The extent to 
which the classroom teacher accepts this 
responsibility is determined by a number 
of considerations: her own personal phi- 
losophy of growth and development, her 
ability to understand and deal helpfully 
with the problems presented, the existence 
or non-existence of special agencies to 
which the student may be referred. As a 
matter of fact, a good deal of incidental 
counseling is probably inevitable in connec- 
tion with courses in family relations, and 
the problem from the standpoint of teacher 
training is not whether the teacher should 
do it all, but how much of this kind of help 
should the teacher expect to give? What 
skills and what insights does she need in 
order to do it well, and how is she to get 
them? We can assume, of course, that no 
one expects her to give professional psychi- 
atric service. 

Courses in family relations are learning 
situations in which students can clarify their 
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concepts of family life and improve the quality 
of their own participation in family relation- 
ships. Such learning involves not only the 
development of positive attitudes but the 
actual integration of these attitudes in 
total stimulus-response patterns so that 
behavior is spontaneously and continuously 
affected by them. Was it William Butler 
Yeats who said, 


God guard me from those thoughts men think 
In the mind alone. 

He that sings a lasting song 

Thinks in a marrow bone. 


It is not enough for students to perceive, 
intellectually, the desirability of certain 
kinds of family behavior and the unde- 
sirability of others. They must learn to 
feel the requirements of family situations 
and to feel them so accurately that they 
can trust themselves to be impulsive in 
meeting them. Life does not often give 
us time to look up the answers in the back 
of the book! If this point of view is well 
taken, the chief purpose of the course in 
family relations would seem to be to facili- 
tate emotional development, and the only 
known way of doing that is to provide 
experiences in which the student grows by 
adjusting to meanings which become more 
and more evident as he acts, thinks, and 
acts again. 

Clearly this is not the kind of teaching 
for which most of us have been prepared; 
nor does it depend upon the kind of ma- 
terials with which we have been trained to 
practice. In this “new” education the 
teacher does not attempt to accelerate the 
growth processes by commanding, persuad- 
ing, or prescribing solutions. She knows 
that each student must do his own learning 
and is content if she can do three things: 
(1) set up relationships with her students 
which leave them free to grow; (2) create 
situations in which human relationships 
can be studied directly; (3) provide leader- 
ship in the interpretation and use of these 
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situations. She finds her material in 
immediate human experience and her 
method in the exigencies of the learning 
situation. She believes that her function 
is to help others to find out “how to take 
what they have and make what they want,” 
as a Negro parent education leader in the 
South once put it; how to organize the raw 
materials of life around purposes that 
steadily become more significant. 

Only a person who has found her own 
center of being can offer this kind of educa- 
tional leadership to anyone else. The 
social workers, the mental hygienists, the 
parent education workers, all tell us that a 
teacher cannot lead unless she is free enough 
from her own fears and prejudices to be able 
to let other people develop their own 
understandings. Such leadership is of 
course an art, and it may be helpful at 
this point to quote briefly two or three 
passages from Sparkenbroke in which Mor- 
gan discusses the nature of art with unusual 
sensitivity: 

Art is good because it enables a man to imagine 
for himself. It unfreezes the river. After that, 
the river flows on in its own course... . 

But artist or not, she is thinking now only of 
how to play the next scale better than the last, and 
that is the grammar, not the art, of living. . . . 

She had for him a quality of redemption and 
release, a penetrative simplicity, a creative power to 
liberate by acceptance. .. . 


Here is the crux of the problem of leader- 
ship simply and beautifully stated. We 
are coming to see that the dynamics of 
learning are in the leader-student relation- 
ship, not somewhere in the pages of a book. 
Above everything else, the teacher must 
have this power to liberate by acceptance, 
otherwise she blocks the learning process 
by projecting her own emotional difficulties 
into situations where they ought not to 
operate. Two examples may help to make 
this point clearer 

Not long ago a member of the faculty 
of a school of social work had occasion to 
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discuss with her class certain problems of 
relationship between boards and staffs of 
social agencies. For two days the discus- 
sion produced nothing but platitudes, 
although the group had previously shown 
an unusual capacity for creative thinking. 
The few constructive suggestions which 
were made seemed to lead nowhere. Sud- 
denly the leader realized that she herself 
was quite unable to think objectively in this 
area because of an almost forgotten ex- 
perience of her own with a board of directors 
which had treated her in a way she con- 
sidered unfair. She discovered that her 
negative feelings were blocking the thinking 
of the rest, and not until she turned the 
group over to another leader could the 
members begin to think and feel freely 
about the problem with which they were 
all concerned. 

Again: A young visitor on the staff of a 
children’s bureau was asked to investigate a 
complaint of improper guardianship and 
if possible persuade the mother to put her 
child in a foster home. The worker saw 
Mrs. Blank a number of times but made 
no progress in developing the plan. She 
finally consulted the psychologist connected 
with her agency, only to discover that she 
had identified the youngster in the case 
with her own little sister and that, in 
consequence, she could not enter the home 
of her client without betraying attitudes of 
resentment and distrust that were deeply 
resented by the family. Feeling threatened 
and confused, the mother retaliated in the 
only way she knew how, by thwarting the 
plans for the child. 

A lovely instance of liberation by ac- 
ceptance in a learning situation was re- 
ported this spring from one of our California 
emergency nursery schools. A little boy 
was having his first day with the group 
and hating it. Several adults tried to 


console or divert him, but nothing they 
could say or do gave him any comfort. 
He sat on the steps and howled. A little 
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girl about his own age watched him gravely 
for a while, then suddenly seemed to decide 
that he was her business. She moved 
quietly over and sat down beside him. 
After a few moments during which she 
neither stirred nor spoke she put out her 
tiny hand, touched him softly, and drew 
slowly back again. The sobbing child 
looked at her, cried less loudly, moved a 
little closer, sat a while with tears still 
wet on his cheeks, pickedup some blocks, 
and began to play. When his attention 
was finally fixed on the toys the little girl 
moved away. What did she give him? 
Who knows? Neither child said a word, 
but to the adults watching there seemed 
to pass from one to the other a kind of 
reassurance: “It’s all right. Cry if you 
want to, but you'll feel better after a 
while, and then you'll find out what really 
nice things there are to do here.” Evi- 
dently there is much important learning 
that goes on below or above the verbal 
level. But, of course, that is not news to 
you! 

Can we train teachers who are artists in 
this kind of leadership? I think so, pro- 
vided we can set up training situations 
which will do the same things for them 
that we want them to do for their students. 
Somehow their training should give them: 


1. Maturity: The ability to see things and people 
as they really are; to meet situations freely in 
terms of their own requirements; to accept the 
inevitable with a minimum of conflict? 

. An educational philosophy which correlates 
with a social philosophy that is personally 
satisfying 

3. A feeling for process 

4. An appreciation of the significance, for each 
individual, of his own experiences 

. A respect for difference 

6. A determination to interfere as little as possible 
with the growth of others 

. Sensitivity to the needs and interests of others 

8. Flexibility 


i] 


wn 


~ 





? Paraphrase of definition given in Adolescence: 
Studies in Mental Hygiene, by FRanxwoop E. 
WiiuiaMs. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1930. 
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9. Thorough knowledge and skill in one subject 
matter field 

10. Orientation in related fields 

11. Mastery of the techniques by which groups are 
helped to discover and meet their needs 


Exactly what kind of training makes 
this kind of person? Does anyone know? 
Obviously there is no formula for producing 
specific educational results. If most of 
our past and present teacher training had 
not been arranged on a subject matter basis 
we would know by this time much more 
than we do about how to create training 
situations in which people can actually 
grow. We do realize that no one course 
does precisely the same thing for any two 
individuals. Limited as it is, our expe- 
rience in fields concerned with family life 
education has already shown that certain 
kinds of organized educational activities 
are more likely than others to produce the 
kinds of persons who seem most likely to 
be able to relate themselves constructively 
to students in the leadership of family 
relations courses. Among these are: 


1. Systematic laboratory work in one of the bio- 
logical sciences. So far as we know, there is 
no way in which one can get more deeply the 
feeling for process than by watching process, 
day after day, over periods of time. When one 
finally senses the power and beauty in the order 
of nature one loses forever the urge to reform or 
manipulate and is thereafter content to wait for 
the precious things that unfold themselves in due 
season. 

2. General courses in home economics, social work, 
sociology, psychology, and mental hygiene. 
Orientation in these fields should help to develop 
method as well as philosophy for working out 
human relationships. 

3. Intensive courses in child development and 
family life. Few things contribute more to a 
teacher’s sense of security than sound knowledge 
of trends, objectives, methods, and materials in 
her own professional field. 

4. Supervised field work in a nursery school and in a 
family case-working agency. In learning how to 
understand people nothing can take the place 
of actual firsthand experience with varieties of 
family behavior and of practice in the adminis- 
tration of a variety of relationships. 
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5. Training and experience in the leadership of 
adult discussion groups. This is a help toward 
democracy in practice which every teacher of 
family relations courses probably needs, no 
matter what educational level she finally decides 
to work upon. 


A desirable degree of maturity, in the 
sense of life experience, can be assured 
by pitching part of such an organized train- 
ing program on the graduate level. 

These kinds of educational experience 
have contributions to make to the develop- 
ment of any individual who submits to 
their discipline. Any one or all of them 
can fail to function dynamically in the 
lives of teachers if they are set up by persons 
who are more interested in the content of a 
learning situation than in its character. 
Recent experiments in training on a con- 
ference basis have shown in dramatic 
fashion the power for self-education that 
can be released when students are admitted 
to academic councils and permitted to take 
an active part in the planning and develop- 
ment of their own curricula. These ex- 
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periments have shown that Dr. Hilda Taba 
is right when she says in The Dynamics of 
Education: 


The question of dynamic educational aims is 
not that of formulating aims and then inserting 
them in the educational process, but of giving edu- 
cation such a form that it is able to serve as a 
medium for significant experiences and through 
these to develop aims from within. 


Although we cannot be certain just what 
part family relations courses as such will 
finally play in our larger programs of family 
life education, we need not fear even now 
to entrust them to teachers who have been 
trained in the ways I have indicated. In 
the training process these men and women 
are almost sure to have developed attitudes 
that will keep them growing and make it 
possible for others to grow with them; they 
will be able to convey to their students a 
sense of the personal and social significance 
of family life which will be a safe guide for 
pioneering in this most important educa- 
tional field. 






































QUALITY IN HOUSEHOLD TEXTILES: 


ELIZABETH WILEY 


OOR quality in household tex- 
tiles is expensive. For  in- 
mW) stance, in a bargain 100 per 
Loeitod cent virgin wool blanket we 
may find that the manufacturer, in order 
to sell at the bargain price, had to econo- 
mize on the amount and quality of wool 
used. Short fibers, loosely spun, loosely 
woven, and heavily napped, make a fluffy, 
warm-looking, light-weight blanket, but the 
slightest strain causes the weak yarns to 
fray apart, necessitating early a replace- 
ment of our bargain, with the hope that the 
next blanket will be a good, durable one 
and not this kind of a bargain. Yet can 
we be certain our next investment in house- 
hold textiles will give us the service that 
we expect of it? This trial-and-error 
method of buying is extravagant, doubly 
extravagant for the person of limited in- 
come. The problem of buying household 
linens is a challenging one for her. 

Price is no criterion of durability. A 
higher-priced article may be more fashion- 
able, more luxurious, more beautiful, but 
will not necessarily give a greater amount 
of service. A percale sheet may cost twice 
as much as a muslin sheet but will rarely 
give twice as much service. It is difficult 
to judge when the price is so low that the 
retailer could not afford to sell a durable 
article for that amount or when the price 
reaches the point where legitimate addi- 
tional cost goes into style and luxury 
features which may even decrease the prac- 
tical value. 










1 Based on a paper presented at the joint session 
of the divisions of textiles and clothing and the 
house, American Home Economics Association, 
Seattle, Washington, July 7, 1936 


Other factors which increase price in- 
clude elaborate woven designs which must 
be made on a Jacquard loom and any 
added decoration, such as embroidery or 
hemstitching. The fact that the latter 
weakens the fabric by drawing out half the 
threads in the hemstitched area may fur- 
ther lessen the service purchased. 

On the other hand, absence of price- 
raising features does not necessarily mean 
a decrease in price. This spring I bought a 
piece of white turkish toweling at 29 cents 
a yard. There was no border, no color or 
decoration, no hemming to increase the 
cost. It was only 18 inches wide, appeared 
absorbent and firmly woven, and under 
casual observation it seemed to be a prac- 
tical buy. However, upon examination 
we discovered that it had only one weak 
ground warp to hold the loops in place. 
Consequently, with the slightest strain on 
the warp all the loops would pull out flat, 
leaving spaces the width of the loops be- 
tween the weft threads. However low its 
price, it would have been an expensive buy. 

Retailers themselves seldom know defi- 
nitely what their goods are. This is the 
reason why many stores have a ruling that 
no employee may make a written claim 
regarding their goods. They do not seem 
particularly concerned about the verbal 
claims they make! Labels are often mis- 
leading and sometimes give statements 
which are absolutely false (1). Even spec- 
ifications claimed for certain fabrics are 
not always met (2). 

The keen competition for a larger share 
of the consumer’s dollar, accompanied by 
research interest, has had two sets of re- 
sults: On the one hand, we have a variety 
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of new processes and new commodities 
which are of great value to the consumer— 
rayons, Cellophane, lastex (3), sanforized 
shrunk (4, 5), anti-crease (6), and per- 
manent starchless finishes. On the other 
hand, we have a large group of processes 
which are quite detrimental from the con- 
sumer’s point of view—excessive soluble 
and metallic weighting, temporary finishes, 
one fiber masquerading as another, fabrics 
which fade or shrink, to mention a few. 

The manufacturer has been too con- 
cerned with getting out the new product to 
give much thought to its performance. 
He will show with pride a heavily weighted 
silk with nice texture, firm handle, and 
lovely color which he has made from 
some thin, sleazy fabric that had little retail 
value. We appreciate the manufacturer’s 
accomplishments in giving us better look- 
ing goods for the same or less money, 
but we want the goods to be durable and 
dependable as well. Specifications for 
brand names may be helpful as long as 
there is competition or regulation to insure 
that the specifications are adhered to. 
However, brand names alone do not guar- 
antee any specifications; too often their 
fame rests on past merits or competitive 
advertising. 

Manufacturers and retailers have both 
claimed that the competition they have to 
meet is based on price and style rather than 
on quality and so have emphasized the 
first two, thinking that these were what the 
consumer desired. Have they misunder- 
stood us, or do we by our buying habits 
prove that they are correct? 

Organization and education seem to be 
the approved methods today for putting 
an idea across. We have the wool in- 
dustries organizing to promote the use of 
more wool, the cotton interests organized 
to extend the use of cotton, with elaborate 


programs for “educating” the public. 


Both labor and capital are highly organ- 
ized, but the consumer group is very loosely 
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organized—if we can call it organization 
at all—with the least power and money 
behind it to use in voicing and achieving its 
rights. The consumer must organize, must 
act, both as an individual and as a group 
in order to be recognized. 

Our action must also include education— 
first of all, education of the consumer her- 
self, to teach her to want and demand 
quality as well as style and price. She 
must be taught to face the facts, to examine 
merchandise and information critically. 
She must realize that 25-cent bath towels 
are not a bargain if it takes three of them— 
or 75 cents worth—to last as long as one 
50-cent towel. The real cost, that is, the 
amount of service and satisfaction she 
receives from a definite sum spent, is more 
important than the initial cost or the actual 
sum she pays. In a study of household 
purchases in 1929 and 1934, some interest- 
ing information on costs was brought out 
(7). Bath towels dropped 18 per cent in 
price in 1934 but also decreased 23 per cent 
in size, so that the consumer actually paid 
5 per cent more per square inch for her 
“cheaper” towels. Hemmed kitchen tow- 
els were the same price both years, but 
there was a decrease in size of 9 per cent, 
so that the consumer was paying the same 
price for less goods. 

The consumer’s program of education 
must also include educating the retailer 
and manufacturer to the fact that the 
literate consumer wants goods of durable 
quality, with adequate information con- 
cerning these, offered at a fair price. If 
women want the retailer to give them 
concrete information about the commodi- 
ties they buy, they must prove that they 
want it by changing their buying habits 
accordingly and must make the dealers 
feel that as long as they refuse to give 
unbiased facts they will create a feeling of 
suspicion and distrust. The consumers 
must make them realize that the money 
spent for advertising and other publicity 
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would yield a much better return if the 
public believed in it. Why should not the 
definite facts used in advertisements in 
trade journals be used in advertisements for 
the general public? 

A well-trained store personnel will in- 
crease consumer confidence, thereby increas- 
ing the number of sales, and will help to 
educate the public to be better buyers. 
There would be less basis for complaints 
if the consumer understood definitely 
what she was getting before she bought an 
article. 

There are certain factors that make for 
dependability in textiles generally: the 
fiber content, yarn, weave, finish, dye, and 
method of dyeing (8). These should be 
understood first, then qualities that are 
pertinent to specific commodities. In 
sheets one is primarily interested in a suffi- 
cient permanent size and in resistance to 
the friction caused by the sleeper and the 
laundry. Bath towels must absorb and 
hold water, cause friction, and dry quickly, 
whereas glass towels must absorb but leave 
no lint. Table linen should be lintless and 
lie firmly on the table. Curtains must 
withstand the tendering action of ultra- 
violet rays and atmospheric conditions. 
Few products are consistently high in all 
these properties, so the consumer must de- 
cide which are most essential for her par- 
ticular needs and then select a commodity 
in which those properties are high, seeing 
that the other qualities come up to a mini- 
mum standard at least. In the case of 
blankets, for instance, a consumer in a 
warm climate might prefer two cotton ones 
to one warmer wool blanket; for camp use, 
durability might be the outstanding quality 
desired; while for a baby’s blanket warmth 
without excessive weight and launderability 
might be determining factors. 

Some of these qualities can be determined 
by the consumer for herself, but many of 
them require specialized tests necessitating 
specialized equipment. Information on 
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points of this type should be covered by 
specifications and written out on labels for 
the consumer. This will involve definite 
quality standards developed for consumer 
commodities. The adherency of industry 
to them must be obtained, preferably by 
voluntary agreement, for compulsory 
standards are difficult to regulate and en- 
force. There must be a _ standardized 
terminology known to all so that there will 
be no misunderstanding of terms. Defi- 
nite methods of testing desired qualities 
must be adopted, along with accepted 
forms for presenting the results to the con- 
sumer. 

These standards need only represent 
minimum specifications; goods may be 
made to rate higher than the standard 
but not lower. Provision must be made 
for changing standards when new or im- 
proved products are developed. 

A number of household textiles are al- 
ready sufficiently stabilized to have con- 
sumer standards developed for them. For 
articles which vary with fashion changes, 
component parts may be standardized, 
such as fabric, terminology, and size. 

Though the consumer’s interests are now 
being recognized by industry, the recog- 
nition of these interests as a determining 
economic factor has been a recent develop- 
ment. 

Consumer education movements have 
spread rapidly in the last few years, es- 
pecially in schools and organized adult 
groups. 

The federal government is promoting 
several plans by which the interests of 
consumers are protected, and for some of 
which their representatives are called into 
consultation. The federal specifications 
which are set up by the Federal Specifica- 
tions Board for definite governmental uses 
are available to the public and are of help 
to the ultimate consumer in so far as they 
cover commodities that he buys. 

The Division of Simplified Practice of the 
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National Bureau of Standards, United 
States Department of Commerce, is con- 
cerned with eliminating superfluous variety 
in the sizes, dimensions, styles, and types 
of products on the market. This is ac- 
complished through the co-operative action 
of manufacturers, distributors, and con- 
sumers. In this way the number of 
blanket sizes was reduced from 78 to 12 
and the number of varieties of hospital and 
institutional cotton textiles from 575 to 
26, and a recommendation was adopted for 
the reduction in the number of sizes of 
fast-selvage terry towels from 74 to 6. 
It is easier to estimate the price of an 
article per square inch when confronted 
with only a few standard sizes. 

The so-called Commercial Standards set 
up by the National Bureau of Standards are 
specifications established by the co-opera- 
tive action of manufacturers, distributors, 
and users for commodity grades, qualities, 
dimensions, and tolerances. For example, 
standard requirements have been set up 
for labeling wool and part-wool blankets, 
for certain mohair fabrics, and for testing 
and reporting woven dress goods. The 
National Bureau of Standards certification 
plan is an effort to bring standards suitable 
for consumer commodities into general use; 
according to it, the manufacturer signs a 
“willing-to-certify” statement, and his 
product is then included in the list of cer- 
tified products. None of these govern- 
ment standards are compulsory. 

The Bureau of Home Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has been instrumental in educating the 
manufacturer as well as the consumer, 
both through its publications and through 
other contacts. 

Since 1933 the federal government has 
endeavored to organize and improve the 
status of the consumer by the establish- 
ment of such special organizations as the 
Consumer’s Counsel in the A.A.A. and the 
Consumers’ Project now under the Bureau 
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of Labor Statistics, by such publications as 
The Consumer's Guide, and by broadcasts 
on consumer topics. 

Probably the first time the ultimate con- 
sumer was formally consulted on the formu- 
lation of standards for consumer goods was 
by the American Standards Association in 
its projects on sheets and refrigerators. 

Another significant development began 
on October 17, 1935, when the American 
Society for Testing Materials Committee 
D-13 on Textile Materials held a home 
economics symposium in which papers were 
presented by outstanding home economists. 
As an outgrowth of this, a committee on 
household and garment fabrics was formed 
in March 1936 to set up definitions, meth- 
ods of tests, and quality standards for 
fabrics from which ultimate consumer 
goods are made. 

Better Business Bureaus are nonprofit 
organizations devoted to sponsoring the 
interests of both the retailer and the con- 
sumer. They are sponsoring truthful ad- 
vertising, simplified terminology, and labels 
for consumer information. 

Testing laboratories, both public and 
private, are being consulted more and more 
to determine the quality of consumers’ 
goods. Several information services for 
the ultimate consumer rate commodities by 
brand and firm name as to price and 
quality. The American Institute of Laun- 
dering has agreed to test monthly for 
washability a certain number of articles 
for the clients of the Fashion Merchandis- 
ing Bureau of New York City (9). The 
fabrics and garments complying with the 
specifications of the Institute are then to be 
advertised and sold to consumers as 
“Jaundry-tested and approved by the 
American Institute of Laundering.”’ 

In a trade conference sponsored by the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association in 
New York in January 1935, practically all 
the speakers referred to the need for more 
detailed information about fabric content 
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for both the retail personnel and the con- 
sumer. Retailers are beginning to demon- 
strate their willingness to co-operate with 
the consumer by joining in consumer edu- 
cation movements (10, 11) and by having 
their merchandise tested in their own or 
commercial laboratories (12), and by co- 
operating with educational institutions in 
the testing of their goods (13). 

The right type of concentrated effort by 
each consumer as an individual and as a 
member of an organized group, is needed 
right now to convince the still doubtful 
manufacturer and distributor that the 
consumer is seriously interested in the 
quality she is getting in the goods she buys. 
There is sufficient information available 
to start setting up quality standards for 
some lines, and new methods of testing and 
recording the results of tests are being de- 
veloped. Without this information the 
consumers cannot judge whether an article 
meets their needs or whether the price is 
fair. It with us as consumers to 
show by our actions, especially by our 
buying habits, that we want to know the 
quality of the merchandise offered us. 


rests 
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IN LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


E. NEIGE TODHUNTER anp BETTY LEE SPARLING 


E increasing evidence for the 
need of nutrition work in the av- 
Oi erage community today and the 
SNJ continued demonstration of 
the benefits to be gained by improved 
nutrition make definite demands for the 
very best teaching of students in the field 
of nutrition. The following study was 
undertaken to determine as nearly as 
possible, within limits of the method used, 
the number and type of nutrition courses 
offered in home economics departments of 
land-grant colleges, together with the 
prerequisites and credits allowed. 

The information was obtained from the 
catalogs of the various institutions. While 
the authors realize the limitations on the 
value of such data, they nevertheless be- 
lieve that much useful information which 
may well serve as a preliminary to more 
detailed studies of nutrition teaching may 
be obtained in this way. 

Catalogs from all the land-grant institu- 
tions were examined, including those in 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. Home 
economics courses were found in all except 
those from five southern states. Of the 46 
catalogs in which home economics did 
appear, 44 were for the years 1933-35, one 
for 1931-32, and one for 1932-33. Thirty- 
two colleges operate on the semester basis 
and 14 on the quarter system. 

Nomenclature of courses as well as the 
description of course content was found to 
vary widely. To provide some means of 
classification, every nutrition or dietetics 
course found in the college catalog was 
listed under one of the following headings, 
which were adopted as agreeing as nearly 
as possible with the descriptions of course 
content: 







1. Elementary Nutrition. A nontechnical study 
of the principles of nutrition; food selection for 
the family and individual. Open to men and 
women or special groups and not for home 
economics majors. 

2. Nutrition I. Requirements of the body for 
energy, proteins, minerals, and vitamins. The 
relation of food and nutrition to physical fitness. 

3. Nutrition II. Relation of food and nutrition 
to chemistry and physiology. 

4. Field Work in Nutrition. 

5. Child Nutrition. 

6. Elementary Dietetics. Planning meals ade- 
quate in quantity and quality for family groups. 

7. Dietetics. Relation of food to nutrition; body 
requirements; construction of dietaries. 

8. Diet Therapy. Application of dietetic prin- 
ciples to problems of diet in disease. 

9. Metabolism Studies. Basal metabolism. 

10. Nutrition of Development. Chemistry and 
physiology of intra-uterine development, lacta- 
tion, growth, nutrition in infancy and childhood. 

11. Seminar. 

12. Special Problems. Laboratory 
experimental animals. 


work using 


Table 1 shows the number of schools 
offering these courses and, when specified, 
the year when the course should be taken; 
the number of hours of lecture and labora- 
tory required; and credits allowed. 

A distinct variation is seen in the year 
in which different courses are offered to 
the student, though the general tendency is 
for elementary nutrition and dietetics to be 
offered in the freshman or sophomore year 
and the more advanced nutrition, dietetics, 
diet therapy, and the specialized phases of 
the subject in the junior or senior year. 

The number of hours of lecture and 
laboratory work prescribed by different 
schools shows much variation, with a 
consequent wide range of credits allowed. 
The majority of nutrition courses require 
two hours of lecture and two to three hours 
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of laboratory work a week. Six colleges 
continue Nutrition II for two semesters or 
quarters, while nine continue Dietetics in 
the second semester or quarter. 


NUTRITION COURSES IN 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 669 
considered the primary courses in nutrition 
and dietetics are classified in table 2. In 
many schools no previous training in foods, 
chemistry, or physiology is required before 


TABLE 1 


Number of institutions offering different types of courses in nutrition and dietetics, including the year specified 


for taking the course, the hours required, and the credits given 




































































2 | YEAR HOURS PER WEEK CREDITS GIVEN 
6 [o_,,,,, _ — ———————— — 
Ee ™ Combination lecture and laboratory |2| i lat 
COURSE * Pi e| | —_—_—_—__—— me | © er anal | Lecture 
40 G) Sl ele Lecture Laboratory S . 
STE el Si glil2}sialsiial2}slalslolS$}afal2 4/S|6)i{2]3 
1. Elementary Nutrition. .| 16) 6) 2) 5) | | 5} 5} | 1) | 2; aa | 1s | | 3} 6} 2| | | 2) 2 
2. Nutrition I 18} 2} 4/12} | | 7| 6 | 1} 3] 1) 4) 4| | 2] | 6 4/2 1| 3 
3. Nutrition II. | 19 12} 5} 2| 7] 4! | 1} 4} 2) | 21 5} | a] | S| 6 2 2| 3 
. ' , . , i | 
4. Field Work in Nutri- Py |} tt df | | 
tion.. 10 } 9) 2) 2) | | | | | 4| 2) | 1) 4| 4 
5. Child Nutrition 19} 1) | 2ia1| aio} | | | | 2) 4) | eee 
6. Elementary Dietetics...| 14| 4] 2} 6 | 1} 9 | | | 4) 3] 4 | 1 ial | {alas 2 
7. Dietetics... | 40! | 29] 9) 2l21) 7} 2) | iio) 8} 6} | 3) 3} | 1) |15/18) 2 4 
8. Diet Therapy. . 26] | 2} 6/16 8] 7] 4) | | 1) 4) 5} 4) 1) | 6 a) | 5/10] 4 1] 3) 2 
} | | | > 
9. Metabolism Studies... .| 10 | 1) 9) 2) 2) 1 | | | 2) | | 2 | 1| 1} 3} 2) 1] 1 
10. Nutrition of Develop- | | gee | | | | 
ment... .. 33 | | 2) |3 | | | | jaa | | faa 1 
11. Seminar... 30 4 | 
12. Special Problems 25 | | | | | | 
TABLE 2 
Number of institutions having certain prerequisites for nutrition courses 
z PREREQUISITES 
Eg ¢ | | lel | | elgel elgel e 
counsi 3 el2 |2| Bl] 2i_el . |_3/33] 2) 32/3 
4o 3 14 3|3S | 213s] B | SElSE|2E/SE! SE 
a2 | 3) eles] S| a) & | SS] S| 52/38) 3/32/28 
aia 2/5 |S51 2) 2B] 8 | S48) 8 | EO] SO] BO} BO! ZO 
z mi 424)/O }/Aal& |} alo} No 1S }O |O | Be 
Nutrition I. is | 4| s} Ji} [2] 9] 1 
Nutrition II. 19 9 | | 10 | | 2 | 1;4]1 9 4 
Dietetics. . 40 | 28)13{ | |23| 11] 4 | 1) 5] 21 | 13 
Diet Therapy | 26 | 17 13] 1 118/16] | 2 } | 3] a] iz} a) 1 
In a number of cases lecture work only _ taking either nutrition or dietetics. Where 


is offered, possibly because of the limited 
budget and equipment in some schools. 
But since nutrition and dietetics in all 
phases are definitely applied subjects, it is 
to be regretted that there should be any 
cases of “theory without practice.” 

The prerequisites for what are here 


the course is given as an introductory one 
and to nonspecialists, absence of pre- 
requisites would be permissible. However, 
since nutrition is becoming more and more 
a quantitative science based on a knowledge 
of food composition, chemistry, and physi- 
ology, the importance of prerequisites 
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should be emphasized so that nutrition 
may be taught not superficially but with a 
complete understanding of the scientific 
factors involved. 

Interesting facts regarding nomenclature 
appear in the catalogs. One 1934-35 cata- 
log refers to ‘“‘vitamine” despite the fact 
that the spelling of this word was changed 
to “vitamin” as far back as 1920. In many 
catalogs there appeared to be no recognition 
of the difference in the applicability of 
“nutrition” and of “dietetics” as course 
titles. From the catalog descriptions of 
the subject matter covered, it was noted 
that 21 colleges under the name of “dietet- 
ics” teach what is really a combination of 
nutrition and dietetics, and seven colleges 
include some diet therapy under this title. 

Diet therapy appears to be the subject 
title generally accepted by the American 
Dietetic Association (Outline of Course of 
Student Dietitians in Hospitals, January 
1935). However, among the 26 colleges 
offering this subject, one or more institu- 
tions offer the course under one of the 
following titles: Diet in Disease, Dietetics 
for Abnormal Conditions, Advanced Dietet- 
ics, Clinical Problems in Nutrition, Food 
Selection in Relation to Treatment of 
Disease, Diet in Health and Disease, and 
Advanced Nutrition. 
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The authors of this study strongly believe 
that the terms “nutrition” and “dietetics” 
are not synonymous and wish to recommend 
that all home economics departments use 
these names with the meaning attributed to 
each by Professor Mary Swartz Rose: 
“Nutrition deals with the scientific laws 
governing the food requirements of human 
beings for maintenance, growth, activity, 
reproduction, and lactation; dietetics deals 
with the practical application of these laws 
to individuals or groups in health and also 
in sickness.” 

Summary. A survey of the courses in 
the field of nutrition as described in the 
catalogs of 46 land-grant colleges shows a 
wide variation in the student year in which 
a given course may be taken and extreme 
differences in the prerequisites required and 
credits allowed. The nomenclature for the 
courses was found to be confused. These 
conditions seem to indicate the desirability 
of a more complete study with regard to 
the naming of courses, the prerequisites 
essential, and the amount of time which 
should be devoted to lectures and labora- 
tory work in the various divisions of subject 
matter in the field of nutrition. 


1See Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews, Vol. 4, 
p. 439 (1935). 












































FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS OF DORMITORY BED- 
ROOMS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


ROSALIE S. 


now under construction, the 
University of Texas will have 
eight dormitories housing ap- 
proximately 600 men and 500 women. 
All of these dormitories are, or will be, 
self-supporting; that is, they are to be 
operated at no cost to the University or 
the state. From the income are paid all 
salaries, wages, heat, light, water, gas, 
upkeep, replacement, repairs, improvement, 
and all other expenses, including rent on a 
University-owned house in which the maids 
live. Because of this arrangement those 
responsible for making the annual budgets 
furniture, 





are vitally interested in the 
furnishings, and equipment placed in the 
buildings. 

The selection of furniture and equipment 
for dormitories is primarily an economic 
problem, though one must keep in mind 
attractiveness, suitability, comfort, and 
convenience as well as durability, initial 
cost, upkeep, replacement, and probable 
income. Things must be selected which 
will last well and cost little to keep up 
and which, when finally replaced, must 
have given sufficient service for the money 
invested. Replacements are usually very 
costly. The time required for purchasing 
is an item of the expense, and labor costs 
are often high, that for reupholstering over- 
stuffed furniture, for example, far exceeding 
the cost of the fabric used. 

Of course, things should eventually wear 
out in order that one can take advantage 
of new inventions, improvements, and 
changes; but this should happen only at 
the end of their normal period of usefulness. 
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Certain pieces of equipment such as dra- 
peries and rugs should last from ten to fifteen 
years. Furniture should stay in style and 
be in good repair for perhaps twenty-five 
years, except for the fabrics used in up- 
holstery. Some things like pianos or 
handsome pieces of furniture are good 
almost indefinitely; in fact, the value of 
some furniture increases with age. 

It is hard to foretell definitely the life 
of furniture and equipment because it 
depends so much on their selection, care, 
and use. Sometimes, especially in lounge 
rooms, it may be wise to sacrifice utility 
somewhat for attractiveness. For example, 
chairs and sofas with wooden arms will be 
much cheaper to keep up than those with 
upholstered ones; however, if all of those 
in a room have wooden arms, the effect is 
monotonous and the arms are conspicuous, 
so that if the budget will in any way permit, 
some of the pieces should not have the 
wooden arms. 

In the nine years that the present dormi- 
tory organization has been in operation 
at the University of Texas, some things 
have been standardized and some are only 
in the process of standardization. This 
discussion will deal mainly with the furni- 
ture and furnishings used in typical bed- 
rooms. 

Practically all of these rooms are double, 
not because double rooms are ideal but 
because they require less space, thus reduc- 
ing the size and cost of the buildings, and 
because they are more economical to furnish 
and operate. 

The furniture in these rooms will be given 
very hard wear; consequently, it should all 
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be built by manufacturers who have a high 
standard for contract or hotel construction. 
It should be of solid wood, not veneered. 

The finish for the tops of chests and 
desks, the arms of easy chairs, and the 
seats of desk chairs should be one which 
will not scratch easily but which when 
marred can be restored by rubbing other 
coats of the same material over the dam- 
aged places. A water stain should be 
used, and when dry this should be sanded 
to a perfectly smooth surface; then at 
least four coats of good waterproofing 
material should be applied, sanded after 
each coat, and rubbed dull. 

Chairs. Two desk and one easy chair 
are provided for each room. The style of 
these should be in keeping with the spirit 
of the room, and they should be comfort- 
able to use. 

To insure that the desk chairs do not tip 
over easily when shoved back, they should 
be so designed that a plumb line dropped 
from the top of the back to the floor will 
touch or very nearly touch the bottom of 
the back leg. 

The easy chair should be comfortable, 
well built, and of good design. It has 
three essentials besides comfort and attrac- 
tiveness: It must be sturdily built with 
wooden arms; the springs must be of high- 
grade hotel construction; and the uphol- 
stery must be confined to the seat and 
back, preferably in removable cushions so 
that when worn recovering will be easy and 
require less material than overstuffed 
models. It is best to have a loose back 
cushion and a seat cushion mounted on a 
frame which screws to the chair base. The 
fabric used should be closely woven, heavy, 
and fast color; and because of the relatively 
slight labor involved in reupholstering, 
less expensive, shorter-lived fabrics may 
be chosen. These chairs get very hard 


wear and may be carelessly used, so that it 
is well to be able to provide fresh covering 
every four or five years. 
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The following specifications are required 
for all chairs: 


The framing of all chairs shall be accomplished 
by a method which will insure all joints being abso- 
lutely tight. In addition to being glued, joints 
must either be doweled, mortised, and tenoned or 
be held with screws, whichever is found to secure 
the greatest strength. All exposed joints must be 
hair line and carefully finished over so as to be as 
inconspicuous as possible. 

Joints shall be of double dowel construction 
wherever possible, with special grooved hardwood 
dowels, thoroughly seasoned. Care shall be taken 
to see that all dowel holes are of exact diameter and 
depth to fit the dowel and so drilled as not to 
weaken the frame. No butt joints are permitted. 

Side stretchers shall be either mortised and 
tenoned or doweled into front and back legs. Cross 
stretchers shall be mortised and tenoned or doweled 
into side stretchers. Skirting or boxing underneath 
the seat shall be carefully fitted between the legs 
and doweled or glued to them; also it shall be glued 
and screwed to the under side of the seat. Skirting 
shall be further reinforced by four heavy hand-fitted 
corner blocks glued and screwed in place. 


Beds. Two 3’3” beds are provided for 
each room. Up to last year wooden beds 
with wooden side rails have been selected, 
but now only wooden head- and footboards 
are being specified, the side rails to be of 
metal attached to the coil springs—a com- 
bination common in hospitals. The spring 
manufacturer will furnish the furniture 
manufacturer with the metal brackets in 
which the side rails lock. High-grade coil 
springs are used, with strong double-coil 
spirals tied with helicals. 

In some of the men’s dormitories there 
are studies with adjoining sleeping porches. 
On the latter, metal two-deck beds three 
feet wide are provided. In each study 
there is a studio couch with pillows. The 
couch is 28 inches wide, consists of a well- 
made wooden frame upon which are 
fastened a box spring and mattress, and 
is covered with denim. Washable slip 
covers made of colored seersucker or rip- 
plette are used over the denim, 1} times as 
many slip covers as couches giving ample 
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allowance for laundry. Two pillows with 
removable seersucker covers are also pro- 
vided with each couch. The seersucker is 
bought by the bolt, one bolt of material 
making approximately seven sets. The 
housekeeper in the men’s dormitory makes 
the covers. 

Chests of drawers. Where only one chest 
is provided in a double room, it should be 
designed with four large drawers and two 
small ones, so that each person may have 
three drawers. All of the corners of the 
drawers should be dovetail construction. 
The joints should be mortised, 
tenoned, and pinned. Dust bottoms 
should be used under the top and bottom 
drawers. There should be screwed-in cen- 
ter drawer guides to aid in the easy 
movement of the drawers. All inner sur- 
faces, including dust panels and guides 
and also the inside and outside of all 
drawers, should have a spray coat of seal. 

In the men’s dormitories the chests of 
drawers and bookcases are built in. These 
are more costly to install but are highly 
desirable because less wood is exposed to use 
so that the care of the rooms is easier. 

Desks. Double desks are provided in 
double rooms. The same general type of 
construction is used as that specified for 
the chests. The tops should be at least 
48” x 38” in size, which allows 24” x 38” 
to each person. There is a partition across 
the top separating each user’s space. 
Drawers with dovetailed corner construc- 
tion should be built into each side of the 
desks. The center brace between the two 
sides may be covered with copper or brass 
to protect the wood, thus frankly inviting 
the users to put their feet on it. In the 
middle of the partition across the desk top 
is a wooden collar through which the stem 
of the desk lamp is fastened by means of 
bolts below the desk top. Shelves for 
books may be built along one end of the 
surface of the desk. 

Mattresses. Cotton - filled 


frame 


mattresses 
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rather than inner spring mattresses are 
used because they are less expensive. The 
ones in the Alice Littlefield Dormitory have 
been in use nine years; they are still in 
very good condition and have not been 
remade. They have been turned every 
week and have been vacuumed-cleaned 
from time to time. The following are the 
specifications: 

Filling: Staple cotton, middling grade or better, 
43” staple or better, carded and felted into layers, 
with extra reinforcing layer of cotton through 
the center of the mattress. 

Ticking: 8-ounce U. S. government standard blue 
and white woven stripe ticking, A.C.A. 

Finish: Imperial rolled edge and tufted with strong 
flax or linen twine. Roll-edge stitches shall be 
the lockstitch type. 

Workmanship: Workmanship shall be first classin 
every respect. 

Weight: Finished weight of the 3’0” size shall be 35 
pounds. Finished weight of the 3’3” size shall be 
38 pounds. 


When the purchase is made, sample mat- 
tresses are opened in order that the contents 
may be examined. This inspection is made 
again upon delivery. 

Pillows. One pillow for each bed is 
provided. Pillows should have feather- 
proof ticking (8-ounce A.C.A. is satisfac- 
tory), and they should be filled with clean 
grey-goose feathers. The pillows measure 

7” x 263” and weigh 5 pounds per pair. 
Before a purchase is made, sample pillows 
are opened and contents examined. 

Counterpanes. The size of counterpanes 
is 72” x 108”. For the in-a-door beds 
in use in the rooms of the Alice Littlefield 
Dormitory sand-colored ripplette bed- 
spreads like those used on the sleeping- 
porch beds in the men’s dormitories have 
proved very satisfactory. They are slightly 
more expensive than the white but look 
better. Colored spreads made of washable 
cotton material and trimmed with a wash- 
able braid are in use in the men’s dormi- 
tories. A short time ago several bolts of 


Lesher Whitman mohair were purchased 
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quite advantageously, and one of the house- 
keepers has been making bedspreads out 
of this material for the men’s dormitories. 
These will be put into use as they are 
needed to replace the original cotton 
spreads, now four years old. 

There are on the market at present very 
attractive and yet inexpensive candlewick 
spreads which do not need to be ironed 
after laundering. Institutions using them 
report that they are very satisfactory. 

In the specifications just prepared for 
the furnishings of the new dormitories, 
each bidder has been given a chance to 
submit as many samples of bedspreads 
and bids as he cares to; the University 
reserves the right to reject any or all bids. 
The quantity to purchase depends on the 
type, but 1} to 1} times the number of beds 
is usually adequate. 

Sheets. Sheets are 72” x 108”. This 
gives sufficient length to protect the mat- 
tress and the blankets. For the men’s 
dormitories the sheets have a thread count of 
approximately 64/64 and for the women’s, 
68/72. Since both sheets are changed once a 
week and since cotton fabrics wear better if 
allowed to “rest” between laundering and 
use, six sheets are purchased for each bed. 
This allows for one pair on the bed, one 
pair in the laundry, and one pair resting 
on the shelves. 

Pillow cases. Pillow cases are bought to 
match the sheets. Size 38” x 42” is used, 
and three pillow cases for each pillow are 
purchased. 

Blankets. Two blankets 66” x 84” in 
size are provided for each bed. They 
should weigh 3 pounds or more; their wool 
content should be not less than 80 per cent; 
and the rest of the threads must be of 
selected cotton, used in the warp threads 
only. 


Mattress protectors. Because of the initial 


cost and the cost of laundering, small 
quilted cotton mattress pads 30” x 39” 
are used. They fit across the center of the 
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mattress. While not so desirable as mat- 
tress-sized pads, they have been found 
adequate. 

Dresser scarfs. For the women’s dormi- 
tories hemstitched linen scarfs to fit the 
tops of the chests are used. The bidders 
submit as many samples of linen, hem- 
stitching, and mitered corners and as many 
bids as they care to. The final selection 
is made upon such points as appearance, 
tests made by the textile division, weight 
in relation to laundry costs. In the men’s 
dormitories off-white Indian head is used. 
The material is bought by the bolt, and the 
scarfs are made in the linen room of the 
dormitory. 

Towels. Both bath and hand towels are 
furnished in the women’s dormitories, fresh 
ones being supplied to each girl three times 
a week. Approximately five towels of each 
kind are purchased for each girl. 

The hand towels are of long-staple cot- 
ton, huck weave, size 18” x 36”, and weigh 
about 3 pounds per dozen. The bath tow- 
els, terry weave, are 20” x 40” in size and 
should weigh about 7 pounds per dozen. 
The samples submitted with the bids are 
tested in the textile department, and the 
purchase is based on its report. 

Waste baskets. One waste basket is 
provided foreach room. Inexpensive metal 
ones in plain colors, approximately 10} 
inches in diameter by 9} inches high, are 
used. 

Venetian blinds. Because of the climate 
in Texas, Venetian blinds are a necessity. 
They provide privacy even though the 
windows are up. They should be bought 
with solid brass guide rails and with heavy 
slats for brackets every six or eight inches. 
Because they are handled by so many 
different people, they should be purchased 
with only very simple mechanism and with 
cords to fasten them at the desired height 
rather than with locking devices. The 
color of the blinds is specified to be in 
keeping with the room. Because of their 
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cost, draperies or other window treatment 
will in all probability not be furnished. 

Rugs. Rugs in student rooms get very 
hard wear. Except for the bedspreads, 
they furnish the largest area of color in 
the rooms. Medium-grade rugs are pur- 
chased with the idea of replacing them 
fairly often as a means of freshening the 
rooms. ‘The rugs are purchased by specify- 
ing the manufacturer’s name; the rug num- 
ber is also given since they must tie in 
with the color scheme and character of the 
room. 

Floors. A discussion of student room 
furnishings would not be complete without 
some mention of the floors. Probably the 
greatest problem in connection with student 

“Of what shall the floors be 
In the Alice Littlefield Dormitory, 


rooms is, 
made?” 


B grade Jaspé linoleum was laid and has 
been in use for nine years, with waxing 
three or four times a year. 
consider its life as nine years because much 
of it is so worn that it should have been 
replaced last year, and very soon new 


But we cannot 
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linoleum will be laid throughout the stu- 
dent rooms and corridors. As this lin- 
oleum is cemented to a concrete base, the 
problem of removing and replacing as 
well as the cost will be great. 

In the men’s dormitory the floors are 
colored cement with only small rugs. The 
floors are waxed frequently, but in many 
places they are showing wear after four 
years. The oldest dormitory, which is 
approximately thirty years old, has soft- 
wood floors waxed. 

In two of the new dormitories, one for 
men and one for women, red-oak floors have 
been used; and in one of the new dormi- 
tories, wood block floors are being laid. 

It is very difficult to select suitable 
floors for dormitories because one has to 
take three things into consideration: ap- 
pearance and cost, suitability, and upkeep 
and replacement. In another ten years we 
shall have a better basis for our opinions 
as to which material is most suitable, and 
perhaps some new material will then be 
on the market. 



































SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
PUBLICITY FOR HOME ECONOMICS 


GEORGE STARR LASHER 


Potentially, teachers of home economics 
are among the most valuable news sources 
editors could find; in reality, a survey of 
news about schools shows that home eco- 
nomics is given an almost negligible amount 
of space, and authorities insist that even the 
amount secured is of decidedly low value. 
Why this strange paradox? 

In the first place, home economics news 
lacks the dramatic quality that demands 
attention. Ordinarily it doesn’t concern 
itself with conflict, and hence it is not 
likely to have big headline possibility. 
Editors and reporters in general, however, 
are beginning to realize that the most 
fundamentally valuable news is not neces- 
sarily that which makes headlines, but that 
which affects most closely the everyday 
lives of their readers. Educators them- 
selves have rarely appreciated the tre- 
mendous reader interest that material 
dealing with schools has and so have not 
attempted to publicize the activities of 
the classroom. As a result, both the news- 
papers and the schools have neglected 
stories that would be of profit and interest 
to readers, and space that should be given 
to live copy concerning the work of the 
home economics classroom and its applica- 
tion to the local community has gone to 
syndicated feature material which usually 
merits the scorn of the home economics 
teacher and of any serious student of the 
newspaper. 

What can be done to change this un- 
fortunate situation? Teachers of home eco- 


nomics should learn what would impress 
editors as having “reader interest”; they 
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should know how to put that material into 
acceptable newspaper style; and they should 
know how to market their copy. 

First, teachers and other workers in the 
field of home economics should realize that 
potentially their copy is highly valuable 
because it concerns the lives and welfare 
of persons and hence has high psychological 
appeal. Intensifying this appeal is the fact 
that most of the copy deals with children; 
and editors, consciously or unconsciously, 
consider that news and feature material in 
which children are involved rates high in 
attention-arresting quality. 

Home economics teachers complain that 
about the only time their work is recognized 
in the papers is when one of their classes 
gives a dinner, and they insist that such 
social news has little educative value. Yet 
behind such “entertaining,” lies excellent 
newspaper copy. Details about the organi- 
zation of that dinner, the search in the 
markets for the necessary materials, the 
cost of those materials, the exact prepara- 
tion of the food, the setting of the table, 
and the serving of the meal would, if han- 
dled in a lively feature style, be acceptable 
to almost any editor, especially if names 
of the pupils are used, for the faith that 
“names are news’ is ingrained in every 
editor. And at the same time it would 
show the public some of the wider implica- 
tions of home economics. 

Nor is it necessary to limit the reflection 
of the home economics program in news- 
paper columns to this “entertaining” ma- 
terial. Numerous projects in marketing, 
household budgeting, analysis of textiles, 
home decoration, nutrition, child care, 
home planning and decoration, clothing 
construction and selection, consumer buy- 
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ing, and general home management furnish 
almost inexhaustible material for both 
news stories and feature articles. 

Today a few progressive editors have 
awakened to the fact that in most cases 
the choice of the newspaper for the home 
as well as 80 per cent of the household 
purchasing is the responsibility of women 
and that the right appeal to women readers 
will increase and hold circulation, the chief 
aim of every editor. More and more a 
realization of the importance of this appeal 
will be recognized, and so the right kind of 
home economics copy will become increas- 
ingly acceptable. 

There is no great mystery about the 
writing of such newspaper copy; in fact, 
any intelligent person can acquire rather 
easily sufficient technique for the purpose, 
particularly in a smaller community. 

There is an opportunity for almost any 
live home economics teacher to become an 
assistant editor in the smaller communities, 
and perhaps even on the larger papers, and 
thus to make the activities of her depart- 
ment known favorably among the readers, 
increasing her own prestige as an educa- 
tional leader in the community and perhaps 
increasing her own income, for many 
newspapers will be willing to pay for 
acceptable copy. Stories often can be sold 
to newspapers in cities that are near by and 
sometimes to newspaper syndicates and 
magazines. 

But more important than this oppor- 
tunity for the individual teacher to profit 
professionally and financially is the service 
that she can render to her chosen pro- 
fession and to the school system of which 
she is a part. The more readers know of 
the classroom and its activities, the prouder 
they will be of the contribution being 
made to society through the development 
of the children of the community and the 
more willing they will be to provide the 
necessary financial support for those 
schools. 
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WEARABILITY OF SILK DRESSES, 
1931 TO 1934 


MARY C. WHITLOCK 


In 1931 a co-operative study of the ef- 
fects of wear on silk dresses was undertaken 
by the Silk Association of America, Inc., 
and the department of home economics at 
the University of Illinois. 

Three members of the Silk Association of 
America, Inc., furnished eight pieces of silk 
in sufficient quantity for twenty dresses. 
Six of the silks were weighted and two were 
pure dye, one of these a spun silk. All but 
the last were flat crepes. Thirteen dresses 
were made by students in advanced classes 
for themselves; seven were made for 
faculty or staff members. In so far as 
possible, similar fabrics were given to indi- 
viduals who were easy, hard, or moderately 
hard on their clothing. Samples of the 
unused materials were set aside for testing 
at once and after aging. 

The actual length of wear given the 
dresses was recorded, the blanks used pro- 
viding for a record of hours of morning, 
afternoon, and evening wear. Cleaning 
and pressing records were kept. Informa- 
tion concerning and pictures of the wearers 
were included in the record books. 

Chemical and physical tests were made 
on the new silks in August 1931 by the 
United States Testing Company. The 
condition of the dresses was frequently 
checked. When the last dresses had been 
called in by December 1934, 17 of the origi- 
nal 20 were available for study. Strips 
were cut from the waists, skirts, and jackets 
(if the latter were worn with the dresses) 
for use in strip tensile strength tests which 
were made by Dr. Pauline Beery Mack of 
Pennsylvania State College in September 
1935. In December 1935 Dr. Mack also 
made tensile strength tests on the aged 
samples of unused silks. The full report 
of the study included a summary and dis- 
cussion of the wearing records and a sum- 
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mary of the condition of the dresses at the 
end of the experiment. 

Records of wear. The number of times 
the dresses were worn varied from 14 to 
197; the length of wear given to them, 
from 90 to 789 hours over periods of from 
one to four years. The number of hours 
seemed the fairer measure for comparing 
extent of wear. 

Color fastness to light. The results of 
fade-ometer tests coincided fairly well with 
fading during wear, though some of the 
dresses resisted fading better than the tests 
would indicate. In laboratory tests all 8 
silks appeared poor or very poor as regards 
fastness to light. Seven of the silks faded 
in 14 dresses, rendering some of the gar- 
ments useless in a very short time. 

Color fastness, running. The color ran 
in four dresses, made of two of the weighted 
silks. These silks also tested poor in 
fastness to both acid and alkaline perspira- 
tion. 

Yarn slippage. The thumb test was 
used to determine yarn slippage. Al- 
though this method is not controllable, it 
does show up the likelihood of serious yarn 
slippage in fabrics. With materials where 
the test revealed yarn slippage, this defect 
was evident even in dresses that fitted so 
well that there was no undue strain on the 
silk. Nine dresses showed yarn slippage, 
that in the pure-dye spun silk being the 
worst. 

Weighting. In the weighted silks the 
percentages of weighting were fairly simi- 
lar, ranging from 41.9 to 47.2. The dresses 
made from the weighted silks showed vary- 
ing degrees of injury commonly associated 
with weighting, some being very badly 
disintegrated. The variations could not be 
explained entirely by the proportion of 
weighting present. 

Tensile strength. The tensile strengths 
of the unused silks as measured by the 
grab-in-the-piece method could not be 
compared directly with those from the strip 
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tests of the used silks from the dresses. 
However, the used silks were weaker than 
the unused-aged. The tensile strength 
of both pure dye and weighted silks was 
affected by wearing, but the decrease in 
tensile strengths of the used silks was not 
closely correlated to the percentage of 
weighting or to the hours of wear. The 
strength of the warp and filling yarns 
varied somewhat irregularly in the different 
waists and skirts. In 76.66 per cent of the 
dresses the warps and fillings of the waist 
were weaker than those of the skirts; in 
3.34 per cent the strengths were the same; 
and in 20 per cent those in the waists were 
greater than in the skirts. The fact that 
the decrease of strength in the warp and 
in the filling yarns varied in the dresses 
worn by various co-operators presents one 
of the most puzzling problems of the study. 

Rating the silks by tensile strength, 
the green pure-dye flat crepe came 
first, one of the weighted silks next, and the 
pure-dye spun silk third. 

What effect the physical characteristics 
of yarn count, twist, denier, number of 
thread, elongation at break, and throwing 
take-up had on the serviceability of the 
fabrics is not known. The green pure- 
dye flat crepe had the greatest elongation 
and was also the strongest and resisted 
wear the best. 

Shrinkage. Shrinkage was a 
problem in two silks, both weighted. 

Water spotting. The only silk which 
gave serious trouble with water spotting 
was the green pure-dye flat crepe, which in 
all other respects ranked as the most satis- 
factory. 

Effect of perspiration. Ten dresses were 
injured in color or strength by perspiration. 
The freedom with which the wearer per- 
spired seemed not to affect the extent of the 
injury. 

Discharge dyeing. No silk was damaged 
by discharge dyeing; probably none was 
printed with this method. 


serious 
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Stretching. No silk stretched. 

Degree of wear. Twelve of those co- 
operating classed themselves as easy on 
their clothing, one as fairly easy, one as 
medium hard, and two as hard. Not much 
light was thrown by the study on the ques- 
tion of what makes people hard or easy on 
their clothing. Nor did these differences 
seem to have much effect on the amount of 
service given by a dress. If fading, run- 
ning colors, yarn slippage, or water spotting 
was a problem in the dress of one wearer, 
it was a problem in all the dresses made 
from the same silk. 

Cleaning. The number of times the 
dresses were cleaned varied from 1 to 16, 
and the hours of wear between cleanings 
from 30 to 226, the mean average being 
68 or 69. The amount of oil in the skin 
of the wearer did not affect frequency of 
cleaning the dress as much as might be 
expected. 

Rating of the silks. All things considered, 
the green pure-dye silk gave the best 
service, despite its tendency to water spot. 
One of three dresses made of the pure-dye 
spun silk (a dark blue figured design) 
gave the next longest service, but it pre- 
sented a grave yarn-slippage problem, as 
did the other two dresses made of the same 
silk. None of the weighted silks gave good 
service, showing either fading, running of 
color, tearing, holes, or thin or tender areas 
in the material. 

This study was too limited in scope to 
allow of much generalization from the 
results. In fact, it serves chiefly to point 
out some of the many problems that need 
intensive study. It does, however, con- 
firm the belief that to render satisfactory 
service to the consumer a dress silk should 
show good tensile strength and color fast- 
ness; should not be subject to yarn slippage, 
water spotting, or shrinkage; and should 
not develop undue tendering due to metallic 
weighting, discharge dyeing, or any other 
factor. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
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NOW YOU DON’T SEE IT, 
NOW YOU DO 


H. E. KLEINSCHMIDT 


The “now - you - see - it - and - now - you- 
don’t” patter of the sleight-of-hand per- 
former has to be turned around for our 
purpose. We have to say, “Now you don’t 
see it and now you do.” Because we are 
speaking of tuberculosis. 

What you see when the magician speaks 
is a card, an egg, or a live canary in a 
cage. What you don’t see—unless you 
have X-ray eyes—is the early case of tuber- 
culosis. When the average person sees a 
case of tuberculosis—hacking cough, hectic 
cheek, glistening eye, and all—it is not an 
early case because beginning tuberculosis 
displays no such signs. Only the trained 
physician who focuses the modern weapons 
such as the tuberculin test, X-ray, and 
physical examination on the individual 
patient and who interprets the findings in 
the light of his experience can actually see 
the early case of tuberculosis. 

Why all the emphasis on discovering 
tuberculosis early? For the reason that 
the early case is cured much more surely 
and promptly and also because the longer 
any person with tuberculosis is allowed to 
go untreated, the more likely it is that other 
persons will become infected by him. 

Doctors classify cases of the disease into 
three groups: early, moderately advanced, 
and far advanced. At this stage in our 
scientific progress one would expect that 
the great majority of people who have 
tuberculosis would be discovered while still 
in the early stage. This is not, however, 
the case. Reports from tuberculosis sana- 
toria in the United States show that about 
five out of every six patients who enter 
these institutions are already in an ad- 
vanced stage. And that ratio has not 
improved perceptibly during the last ten 
years. Are the doctors to blame for this 
poor showing? 
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It is true that all too often the story 
the patient tells is a tragic one of delay in 
diagnosis and that quackery still flourishes. 
It is equally true, however, that for years 
conscientious physicians have been on the 
watch for the earliest indications of tubercu- 
losis; they have struggled to raise their 
batting average of early cases discovered. 
Probably a more potent reason for the delay 
in diagnosis is that the doctor is obliged to 
wait until symptoms drive the patient to 
his office. And by the time symptoms 
appear, considerable damage has already 
been done. It is also a fact that the 
progress from early tuberculosis to the 
moderately advanced stage is sometimes a 
very rapid one, taking place within a few 
days, and thus some patients who have 
acted promptly nevertheless arrive at the 
sanatorium with the disease already ad- 
vanced. 

In wrestling with this deplorable state of 
affairs, efforts have been made to devise 
some way of detecting tuberculosis in its 
“unseen” stage among apparently healthy 
people. The routine examination of high 
school and college students by means of the 
tuberculin test and the X-ray brings to 
light early cases that might otherwise 
remain undetected and progress to disabling 
disease. Dr. H. D. Lees, director of the 
student health service at the University of 
Pennsylvania, reports the discovery by the 
tuberculin X-ray method of 18 cases of 
adult type pulmonary tuberculosis all of 
which were symptomless. Only one had 
to be dismissed from school. During the 
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same period 16 cases of tuberculosis were 
discovered among students who came to the 
doctor because of one or another symptom, 
and 13 of these cases were obliged to leave 
school. 

In high schools the story is substantially 
the same, except that fewer cases of serious 
tuberculosis are found. Work there, how- 
ever, is extremely valuable because when 
one follows up into their homes the ado- 
lescent children with a supposedly harmless 
tuberculous infection, the search often leads 
to an open case in the home which was the 
source of infection. The real threat to the 
youngster probably is not the presence of a 
few germs but daily contact with a person 
who has active tuberculosis. 

In recent times the fight against tubercu- 
losis has become more aggressive. No 
longer do we wait until the enemy is visible, 
but we search him out while he is still in 
hiding. As a purchaser of Christmas seals 
you have had a part in bringing about this 
change of emphasis. Tuberculosis associa- 
tions have demonstrated the value of group 
tests of students and young people; they 
have supported health departments, sana- 
toria, colleges, and schools in the various 
enterprises which promise to eradicate tu- 
berculosis; and they have never ceased to 
tell the story of tuberculosis to all people in 
bold type and with conviction. If the 
Christmas seal could speak, it would say, 
“My purpose is to stop tuberculosis in its 
tracks long before it has become som€thing 
that you and I and the newsboy on the 
corner will be able to see.” 
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EDITORIAL 


LILLIE COLLAMORE SMITH 


Among the high school teachers who 
early caught the idea of home economics 
as including more than the skills of cooking, 
sewing, and cleaning was Lillie Collamore 
Smith, who at the time of her death in 
August 1935 was director of the home eco- 
nomics department of the public schools in 
Brookline, Massachusetts. Although she 
had not recently taken a particularly active 
part in the American Home Economics 
Association, she had been a member ever 
since its formation, as she had of the Lake 
Placid Conference which preceded it. 
That she was deeply interested in the 
Association and in the cause which it rep- 
resents is shown by the fact that it was 
named in her will as a residuary legatee of 
her estate. 

If Miss Smith is not familiar to the pres- 
ent rank and file of the American Home 
Economics Association, the New England 
Association has always counted her among 
its devoted workers, nor will those who had 
the privilege of knowing her personally be 
surprised at the interest of which the be- 
quest is evidence. 

Born in Boston in 1869 of old Massa- 
chusetts stock, she was educated in the 
Boston schools and in the Boston Normal 
School of Household Arts. (This was orig- 
inally called the Boston Normal School of 
Cookery and has since been amalga- 
mated with the State Normal School at 
Framingham). A little later during her 
student days at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology she specialized in 
chemistry, her contact with and admiration 
for Ellen H. Richards turning her interest 
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largely to food chemistry. She followed 
the same bent in many of the courses she 
took from time to time at Rhode Island 
College, the Harvard summer school, 
Radcliffe, and Boston University. 

In the same way, although much of her 
teaching was in the chemistry department, 
she was always conscious of the importance 
of applying chemistry in the field of nutri- 
tion and other household problems. After 
a few years’ experience in Providence and 
Springfield, she taught chemistry and foods 
in the Brookline schools for twenty-one 
years, becoming head of the chemistry 
department in 1918 and later director of 
the home economics department. She 
showed the same allegiance to professional 
organizations in chemistry and education 
as in home economics, while her loyalty to 
women’s interests in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology made her an ardent 
worker and one-time president “of its 
Women’s Association. Her associates in 
the Brookline schools speak also of her 
unusual interest in her pupils and her keen 
desire to give to home economics the stand- 
ing and significance which, like all the mem- 
bers of the Lake Placid group, she felt was 
its due. 

This autumn, after the unavoidable 
legal delays, the bequest to the American 
Home Economics Association has been 
paid. It amounts to $1,300, and the execu- 
tive committee is now considering to what 
use it may most fittingly be put. The best 
way for the Association to show its grati- 
tude for the generous and unexpected gift 
will be to find some way of making it serve 
the cause to which Miss Smith herself was 
so long and earnestly devoted. 
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HOME ECONOMICS AND THE 
NEWSPAPERS 


No one questions the importance of try- 
ing to make the public understand what the 
home economics departments in our schools 
are really doing, but how to accomplish 
this is another matter. One obvious way 
is to get legitimate, significant home eco- 
nomics news into the local papers. Several 
successful projects in individual schools or 
city departments have been described in 
the JouRNAL, the latest being the one by 
Helen McDougall in the November issue. 
Some of the state associations are actively 
at work to promote better interpretation of 
home economics through the newspapers, 
notable among them the Ohio Home Eco- 
nomics Association. In 1934-35 its pub- 
licity committee carried on a systematic 
study of the news about school home eco- 
nomics departments that appeared in 30 
widely read newspapers of the state. The 
chairman, Dr. Florence Justin, wrote a 
description of the study and its findings 
for the JouRNAL of December 1935, and 
her paper is full of practical “leads” for 
other states and schools. At a meeting of 
the Ohio Association Mr. George Starr 
Lasher, director of the School of Journalism 
at Ohio University, carried the discussion 
a step further by telling how to put the 
home economics news into shape which 
the newspapers will like. He has been 
good enough to write out his informal 
talk for the benefit of JouRNAL readers, and 
it appears on page 676 of this issue. 

Both Mr. Lasher and Miss McDougall 
agree that a person does not need special 
journalistic training to write acceptable 
pieces for the papers or even the maga- 


zines. Far more important are an under- 


standing of the paper’s desire to please its 
readers, a sense of what home economics 
doings can be made to interest them, and 
a fair ability to write clearly and simply. 
The most encouraging thing in Mr. Lasher’s 
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paper is what he says about the wide possi- 
bilities for material of this sort prepared 
by the teachers themselves. 

Of course, this does not mean that the 
home economist who devotes herself to 
journalism is not also a valuable interpreter 
of home economics to the newspaper public. 
It stands to reason that the more well- 
trained, professionally-minded home econ- 
omists make good in newspaper work, the 
more quickly the editors will come to see 
reader interest in home economics ideas 
and the more they will welcome good home 
economics news and articles from whatever 
source. Miss Goeppinger’s account in the 
November issue of how the home economics 
and journalism departments are working 
together at Ames is an encouraging sign 
from the journalism camp, as is Mr. 
Lasher’s sympathetic help toward getting 
home economics into the newspapers. 


- 
NON-PARTISAN HOUSING 


This title—and in fact most of this edi- 
torial—is cribbed from the Bulletin which 
the National Association of Housing Offi- 
cials sent to members on October 12. It 
suggests an idea that practically all friends 
of more and better low-cost housing must 
approve—the principle of treating a gov- 
ernment housing program on its own merits 
and not as a party issue. In England it 
has been so treated. Thus, we read in 
the Bulletin: 


Since the War important legislation in behalf 
of low-rent housing has been passed both by the 
Conservative and Labour parties and by Coalition 
governments, one of which was headed by a Liberal 
and the other by a Conservative prime minister 
The British Housing Act of 1935 provided for a 
Central Housing Advisory Committee to the Min- 
istry of Health to achieve greater continuity in 
housing policy and administration from one govern- 
ment to another. Sharp differences of opinion 
exist as to the most effective and desirable kinds of 
government participation in housing and to some 
extent these differences divide along party lines. 
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Furthermore, there can be no doubt but that the 
importance attached to housing, the motives for 
supporting it, and, particularly among the local 
authorities, the vigor with which certain policies 
are pursued, vary greatly from city to city and also 
with the political party in power. 

The most significant facts, however, are that 
all responsible political parties admit that housing 
is a factor of importance in the economic and social 
health of the country and that they all recognize 
the responsibility of both local and central govern- 
ments in helping to secure decent, modern living 
conditions for all classes of the population. In 
other words, assistance to housing, including the 
production and operation of housing by govern- 
mental agencies for families not adequately served 
by private or co-operative enterprise, is acknowl- 
edged to be a dignified public service—not a 
partisan football, nor a form of charity. 


Some federal legislation providing public 
support for low-rent housing will undoubt- 
edly be introduced at the next session of 
Congress, and similar questions will prob- 
ably be raised in some state legislatures. 
Those who hope the measures will be con- 
sidered without reference to party politics 
can claim two formal recognitions in this 
year’s party platforms. Said the Demo- 
cratic Party’s national platform: 


We maintain that our people are entitled to 
decent, adequate housing at a price which they 
can afford. In the last three years the federal 
government, having saved more than 2,000,000 
homes from foreclosure, has taken the first steps 
in our history to provide decent housing for people 
of meager incomes. 

We believe every encouragement should be given 
to the building of new homes by private enterprise, 
and that the government should steadily extend its 
housing program toward the goal of adequate 
housing for those forced through economic necessi- 
ties to live in unhealthy and slum conditions. 


The Republican Party of New York 
State included this housing plank: 


We recognize the need for slum clearance ini- 
tiated and executed by state and local authorities. 
Within the limits of a sound state financial policy, 
we favor public aid to provide homes for families 
now living in slum areas and unable otherwise to 
afford decent, safe, and sanitary housing. 


EDITORIAL 
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CONSUMERS’ PROTECTION LABELS 


The frontispiece to a recent government 
bulletin suggests something new both in 
labels and in bulletins. Over the caption 
“We ask your cooperation” two rectangles 
appear, both marked “Consumers’ Protec- 
tion Label.” One bears the name of the 
coat and suit industry and one that of the 
millinery industry, while both carry the 
words “Manufactured under Fair Labor 
Standards.” At the left, evidently repre- 
senting industry, we see a man at a desk 
and the words “Fair Trade Practices” 
and “Stabilized Production Prices.” At 
the right labor is indicated by a woman at a 
sewing machine and the words “Good 
Work Conditions” and “Wages Through 
Collective Bargaining.” At the top the 
consumer is suggested by a woman in street 
dress and the words “Better Values” and 
“Fair Prices.”” The title of the pamphlet 
is A Policy Insuring Value to the Woman 
Buyer and a Livelihood to Apparel Mak- 
ers, and it appears as Bulletin No. 146 
from the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor. 

The opening paragraphs emphasize “the 
woman buyer’s stake in the apparel indus- 
try” and the influence which her purchases 
have not only on the type of goods pro- 
duced but also on the conditions of produc- 
tion. 

This, of course, is no news to those who 
have been studying the situation. What is 
news to many is the progress that has 
already been made toward bringing all 
three parties concerned—employer, em- 
ployee, and consumer—into co-operation 
for a program of industrial stabilization: 


The experience of half a century and the co- 
operative activities initiated by the National Re- 
covery Administration convinced thoughtful men 
and women in the women’s coat and suit industry 
and in the millinery industry that “fair and equita- 
ble standards of labor” and “standards of fair 
commercial practice” could be established and 
maintained permanently only through the co- 
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operation and systematic effort of employer, em- 
ployee, and consumer. Accordingly, voluntary 
organizations were formed, representing all groups 
in each industry, to “promote the common welfare 
of the industry and the public good.” These are 
called the National Coat and Suit Industry Re- 
covery Board, organized in July 1935, and the Mil- 
linery Stabilization Commission, formed later in 
the year. The creation of these two agencies 
merged effectively the apparent conflict of group 
interests; nine-tenths of the member concerns in 
the coat and suit industry and four-fifths of the 
firms in the millinery industry agreed to far-reach- 
ing objectives and to support effective administra- 
tive control. 


The Consumers’ Protective Label is the 
device agreed upon to tell purchasers that 
the goods have been produced under ap- 
proved conditions: 


Such label is the woman purchaser’s guarantee 
that the garment or hat has been made under 
sanitary conditions, that the makers of it have 
received current wage rates, and that her purchase 
of it in preference to an unlabeled article will lend 
support to the movement to bring about an effi- 
ciency within the coat and suit industry and the 
millinery trade that will lead to better value for 
price paid. 

... Reports to the firms’ buyers that the ab- 
sence of labels is quickly noted and goods are 
rejected are passed on to the 10 and 20 per cent 
recalcitrant manufacturers or contractors who have 
been unwilling to co-operate with other employers 
and employees in the solution of the industries’ 
difficulties, and whose undercutting may again 
bring back the demoralization that has so often 
affected these industries and their workers. This 
10 and 20 per cent will respond to the woman pur- 
chaser’s demand for label goods, as a business 
necessity. 


The success of the label in these two in- 
dustries will obviously make it easier for 
other industries to adopt similar methods. 

The following paragraphs illustrate how 
the bulletin brings home the significance of 
the facts to the purchaser: 


The price of rapid restyling to the retail store, 
the contractor, and the worker has been discussed. 
The woman purchaser pays for it, too, in high retail 
mark-ups on new dresses to help to sustain the 
mark-down after garments have been in stock, and 
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in the outmoding of dresses before they are worn. 
Do the majority of women purchasers really de- 
mand the vast number of differently styled dresses 
now to be seen in any dress department? Do they 
insist on a new array of dresses whenever they 
shop? These are subjects to be discussed by 
women’s clubs in the light of the sinister conse- 
quences of rapid style changes to so many families. 
Can women purchasers themselves help to stabilize 
the dress industry by insisting upon better design, 
quality, and workmanship and less emphasis on 
difference? Is it to their own interest as family 
income managers to steady the style changes? 


Women buyers help by buying labeled hats. 
Can they spread the making of hats over a longer 
period by spreading their buying? Can they help 
to set up counciling groups which will determine 
style demands months before retail buying has 
begun? 


One essential point in the movement to 
secure greater recognition of consumer 
interests in our economic set-up is that the 
consumer is one of three partners, the others 
being, of course, capital-management 
(sometimes termed industry) and labor. 
To confuse consumer interests with labor 
interests would be unfortunate, as would be 
a confusion of consumer interests with those 
of capital-management or industry. On 
the other hand, on points where consumer 
interest coincides with that of either of the 
other groups, co-operation is most desirable. 
An illustration is the backing which con- 
sumer groups may give to manufacturers or 
dealers who carry informative labels on 
their goods. From the consumer’s point of 
view the interesting feature of this new 
Consumers’ Protection Label is not merely 
that it promotes better labor conditions but 
that it provides a means by which industry, 
labor, and the consumer can work together 
to their individual and joint advantage. 


¢ 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE A.D.A. 
MEETING 


Reports coming from Boston indicate 
that from October 12 to 15 the American 
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Dietetic Association lived up to its reputa- 
tion for successful conventions. All things 
seem to have been favorable—attendance, 
speakers, the accommodations at the Stat- 
ler, food, trips and diversions, even weather 
and autumn coloring. Best of all was the 
general feeling of friendliness, professional 
spirit, and a sense of going somewhere and 
knowing where and why. The American 
Home Economics Association was fittingly 
represented by Mrs. Katharine McFarland 
Ansley, the new executive secretary, whose 
past experience in institutional manage- 
ment made her quite one of the family. 
Miss Baldwin was on hand as usual, tend- 
ing the Association’s booth in the exhibit 
and making contacts with members and 
exhibitors. 

Registration was over a thousand, from 
all parts of the country. Many of the 
women seemed to travel by air as a matter 
of course—Ruth Bowden, for example, 
flew from Santa Barbara and back—and 
one wondered if this indicated the increas- 
ing importance of their jobs—and perhaps 
their improved earning capacity. 

Many of the old guard were on hand: 
Mrs. Octavia Hall Smillie, who was pro- 
gram chairman; Lenna F. Cooper, elected 
toserveas president in 1938; Mary Lindsley, 
who had just decided to accept the urgent 
invitation to direct the new hotel at Wil- 


liamsburg, Virginia; Mary de Garmo 
Bryan; Laura Comstock; Dr. Ruth 
Wheeler. Equally impressive were the 


young, keen-looking women who seemed to 
be very active in running things—and doing 
it well. 

The Boston meeting makes one realize 
that the A.D.A. benefits by being compara- 
tively small in members and unified in 
interests. Of the 3,200 or 3,300 members, 
about 1,800 are hospital dietitians. Four 
sections are enough to take care of their 
special individual interests: professional 
education, diet therapy, community edu- 
cation, and administration. 


EDITORIAL 
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Each of the four sections held a round- 
table meeting and a general session at 
Boston, and luncheons and dinners were 
arranged for special groups. Since train- 
ing is basic to membership in the A.D.A., 
it was natural that much attention should 
be paid to student training during and 
after college. Such topics as course con- 
tent, financial arrangements, and selection 
of students, kept cropping up. 

There were several general sessions with 
invited speakers. Dr. Elliot P. Joslin set 
a high standard at the first one with his 
charming and informal speech. He was 
also on hand every morning when the mem- 
bers made trips to his new diabetic clinic. 

Much was made of serving New England 
dishes. Marie Casteen was imported from 
the New York Statler to work on menus 
and saw to it that there were sea foods, 
Indian pudding, corn bread, and all the 
rest, not to mention the cider, doughnuts, 
and apples served after an evening meeting. 
A very attractive folder was distributed 
at the banquet giving the recipes well set 
up in institutional as well as family size. 
The banquet was a large and very pleasant 
affair, with Vilhjalmur Stefansson as the 
after-dinner speaker. 

Many pleasant references were made to 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion—to what we were doing and the many 
interests the two groups have in common, 
all showing a friendly, co-operative spirit. 

The new officers are: Lute Troutt of the 
University of Indiana Hospital, Indianapo- 
lis, incoming president; Mary M. Harring- 
ton of Harper Hospital, Detroit, vice-presi- 
dent; Sara Elkin of Michael Reese Hospital, 
Chicago, treasurer; and Ruth Kahn of 
Washington University Dispensary, St. 
Louis, secretary. M. Faith McAuley, for- 
merly of the University of Chicago and 
the Illinois Emergency Relief, is the new 
inspection officer who is to visit institutions 
having approved courses in dietetics or 
applying for approval. 
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FROM THE FIELD SECRETARY 


An Association member who becomes 
field secretary of the American Home 
Economics Association is likely to feel the 
need of serving an apprenticeship when she 
first reaches the Washington office. She 
soon discovers that state associations vary 
widely in theirorganizationand needs. She 
realizes that the rather frequent change in 
the personnel of officers and committee 
chairmen makes it difficult for any of the 
staff of the national organization, let alone 
a new member, to keep in touch with the 
program carried on jointly by it and the 
state organizations. She soon sees the 
arguments in favor of having officers elected 
a year before they take office and rejoices 
when she finds continuing officers who de- 
liberately try to prevent a check to the 
progress of the work. And she joins the 
other members of the Washington staff 
in grateful appreciation to state officers who 
make prompt report of changes in the per- 
sonnel of their associations. 

The two major activities assigned to the 
field secretary for this year are work in the 
interest of state organizations and special 
attention to student clubs, including work 
on something in the way of a student club 
magazine. 

Actual field work was begun late in Octo- 
ber and for the next few months is to in- 
clude participation in state association 
programs, student club department pro- 
grams and rallies, council meetings, and 
conferences with officers, chairmen of com- 
mittees, and student club advisers. The 
itinerary has been arranged for visits to 
twelve states planned in geographical se- 
quence in keeping with a conservative 
budget. 

“Student Club News Notes,” a plano- 
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graphed document of four pages, was issued 
late in September. It was followed early 
in November by the National Magazine of 
Home Economics Student Clubs, a plano- 
graphed, 16-page affair. These can hardly 
be considered more than first steps toward 
the regular publication which the advisory 
committee of the student clubs department 
and the field secretary hope may be issued 
at stated intervals. Its final form will 
depend largely upon the response from the 
1,372 clubs and their advisers; the present 
idea is to have it appear three times a 
year, perhaps in November, January, and 
April.—Hazer P. Roacu. 


$ 


HELPS IN PARENT EDUCATION 


Home economists who looked over the 
material on parent education displayed by 
the American Home Economics Association 
at the Seattle meeting will remember the 
exhibit of simplified materials prepared by 
Mrs. Grace Powers Hudson, the Associa- 
tion’s specialist in parent education, for use 
with groups of parents of limited education. 
It consists of six portfolios, 14” x 22” in 
size, in which are mounted bulletins and 
pamphlets carefully chosen from a survey 
of available materials. This exhibit may 
now be borrowed for use at conferences of 
workers in parent education and similar 
meetings, the borrower paying the carriage 
charges. Requests for it should be ad- 
dressed to the American Home Economics 
Association, 620 Mills Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

An annotated list of the materials in- 
cluded in the exhibit has also been prepared 
in mimeographed form, separate copies of 
which may be purchased from the Associa- 
tion for 15 cents each. 






































RESEARCH 


STRENGTH PRODUCED IN DIFFERENT FABRICS BY VARIOUS 
STARCHES AND MODIFIED STARCHES 


MARGARET S. FURRY 
Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


TUDIES on the effects of 

starches on the strength of 
fej fabrics have usually dealt with 
wi~J the sizing of warp yarns rather 
than with the finishing of fabrics. How- 
ever, in connection with recent work at 
the Bureau of Home Economics on the 
utilization of starches, it seemed worth 
while to investigate the possible increase in 
the durability of cotton fabrics which may 
be brought about by selecting different 
starches for use in laundering and in mill 
finishing. 





made of the effects produced on the same 
fabric when different concentrations of 
starch were used. Voiles, nainsooks, long- 
cloths, and sheetings were chosen as repre- 
sentative of different weights of plain-weave 
cotton materials, but it was impossible to 
select fabrics all of which had similar yarns. 
In all, seven fabrics were sized with potato, 
canna, sweet potato, corn, wheat, rice, and 
dasheen starches. Four commercial laun- 
dry starches were also included. 

Table 1 gives some properties of these 
fabrics when the original finish had been 


TABLE 1 








Physical properties of desized fabrics 


BREAKING 


























YARN STRENGTH OF 
WEIGHT | WARP |ELONGA- 
. PER THICK- | --—— ————— — — | TION 
— SQUARE NESS Number per | Twist per inch, Count | Stand- | oF 
YARD inch direction | | Resist-| ard WARP 
~- — — —-— ——-  - ————————— | ance | devia- 
Warp | Filling | Warp | Filling | Warp | Filling | tion 
oumene tesdes — tea pee | | typp | typp genus | pounds | per cent 
Voile I 1.61 | 0.0053) 78 | 69 | 43Z | 42Z | 59.8 | 54.0 | 45 4 6 
Voile II 1.71 | 0.0059} 73 | 70 | 50Z | 56Z| 57.4| 51.9} 46 | 3 10 
Nainsook I 1.86 | 0.0054) 101 | 100 | 28Z | 25Z|553|80.0| so | 4 s 
Nainsook II | 1.92 | 0.0050 98 | 96 | 27Z| 28Z/50.0| 76.9] 65 | 4 5 
Longcloth I. ....| 2.75 | 0.0073} 82 | 81 | 24Z | 20Z | 36.3 | 36.3| 52 2 6 
Longcloth II. . | 3.02 | 0.0082} 83 | 83 | 24Z | 26 Z | 34.9 | 36.3) 72 3 8 
Sheeting I 3.97 | 0.0080) 104 | 104 | 33Z | 28 Z | 32.1 | 40.1 | 86 4 12 


Cotton fabrics of various weights and 
constructions were therefore sized with 
different starches, and the increase in their 
strength was measured by breaking strength 
determinations. A comparison was also 





removed and they were ready for sizing. 
The samples were conditioned, and all tests 
affected by moisture content were made in a 
humidity room maintained at 65 + 2 per 
cent relative humidity and 70° + 2°F. 
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The weight (1), thickness (1), number of 
yarns per inch (1), twist (1), yarn count, 
breaking strength, and elongation (1) were 
determined. For yarn count two ten-yard 
lengths of yarn were conditioned and 
weighed. From the averages of these 
weights, the number of thousand yards of 
yarn per pound was calculated. 

The breaking strength tests reported here, 
as well as all others in this study, were 
made on samples of fabric two inches wide 
and six inches long, with the long dimension 
in the direction of the warp. These sam- 
ples were available from other tests made 
in the laboratory and, although not of 
standard size for breaking strength tests by 
either the grab or the strip method, gave 
comparable results. The jaws of the Scott 
Universal Tester on which the breaking 
strength tests were made were three inches 
wide and clamped three inches apart at the 
start of the test. Ten samples were broken, 
and the average breaking strength in 
pounds was calculated. A record of the 
stress-strain curve was made by the auto- 
graphic recorder, and the average elonga- 
tion at the breaking load was calculated. 

The potato, canna, corn, wheat, rice, 
and dasheen starches were prepared accord- 
ing to methods previously developed in this 
laboratory (2,3). The sweet-potato starch 
was prepared in the semicommercial starch 
laboratory of the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils (4). The four commercial corn 
starches, designated as A, B, C, and D, 
were purchased on the retail market. On 
microscopical examination the granules 
were easily identified as cornstarch, though 
many were disrupted and broken. They 
are all modified cornstarches; that is, they 
have been partially hydrolyzed. Qualita- 
tive tests showed that commercial corn- 
starches C and D contain borax also. 

Strength of sized fabrics. The starch 


pastes were made by mixing an accurately 
weighed sample of desiccated starch with a 
definite quantity of cold distilled water. 
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This suspension of starch was poured into 
hot distilled water kept in motion by a 
mechanical stirrer, and the paste was 
heated in a boiling water bath for one-half 
hour. The fabrics, desized and washed 
free of finishing materials, were treated 
with the starch pastes. The sample of 
cloth to be tested was immersed in the 
starch paste at 87°C. for three minutes, 
wrung through a carefully adjusted wringer, 
and then stretched on a wooden frame to 
dry. 

These starched fabrics were cut 
strips two inches wide and six inches long, 
and their breaking strengths were deter- 
mined. The results show the effect of siz- 
ing with the various starches. Table 2 
gives these strengths for the various sized 
fabrics in terms of percentage of strengths 
of unsized fabrics. Percentage elongation 
is also given. A comparison of the 
strengths due to the respective starches 
was obtained by averaging the results for 
the fabrics Voile I, Nainsook I, Longcloth II, 
Sheeting I, that is, those on which all 
starches were tested. These averages, as 
given in table 2, show that potato, canna, 
and sweet-potato starches had the greatest 
strengthening effect. Corn was next, then 
rice, dasheen, and wheat. The commercial 
cornstarches in the order A, B, D, and C 
had the least effect. Evidently these 
modified starches add very little strength 
to fabrics. 

The nonuniformity of fabrics makes the 
evaluation of starches by strength tests 
of sized fabrics rather difficult. Therefore, 
in order to have more conclusive results one 
fabric, Longcloth I, was sized with pastes 
of various concentrations (2.5 per cent, 
3.2 per cent, 3.7 per cent, and 4.2 per cent 
starch), and strength tests, were made on 
these sized samples. This eliminated any 
variations due to the construction of the 
fabric. Table 3 gives the results obtained 
in terms of strength of the unsized Long- 
clothI. Here, asin table 2, the values show 


into 
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that potato and canna starches gave the breaking load of these sized fabrics, the 
greatest strength to the fabric. Next in average elongation (table 3) shows that 

























































































TABLE 2 
Strengths of sized fabrics in terms of percentage of strengths of unsized fabrics 

— — HAINBOOR HAINSOOR = a. SHEETING : 

° E 

s 3 s - 4 4 $ | $ 

stance | 2 Fs e| || |3 ¢ £ 5 | 8 

STAR : & : | 2 | 2 2 : = : 
(3iegiZiegilZieil#z/eizieleile}2] eg] SE] 2 

wis a4 j; = | w& 4 co = a4 aj ~ 
e/elzlelZlelzZlelzlelZlel/z| el 38] 3 

PSE (Sl FF / SEE e/F/e/ 2/2) 8) e5) & 

- a ig =a a | = sailim@ia|&R ia es a | < < 

per | per per per | per | per per | per per | per per | per per per per per 

cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent cent 

} 

DR ccna | 104) 118) 99) 99 107| 115} 107) 114) 108) 93) 103) 114) 101) 112)103.8)114.8 
Canna ny veel 102) 118) 103} 104) 107| 121/ 108) 108 107; 100} 104) us 102! 99/103 .8)112.8 
Sweet potato....... | 104) 113) 100) 98) 106] 112 105) 108} 105) 121) 103) 109) 102) 110)103.8)111.0 
Corn. aca 104) 109] 105 102| 105} 99] 101] 114} 104) 102] 102) 110) 101) 95/103.0/103.3 
Rice.. ; 104) 109) 106) 109 104) 108} 104) 114) 107; 95) 102 116) 99) 117}102.3)112.5 
Dasheen. . 105| 107 100) 105} 101| 111 103} 100 106) 105| 103} 106) 99) 104/102 0107.0 
Wheat....... 104) 107| 96) 99) 101) 108 97) 112) 103) 110) 102) 119) 98| 110)101 =, 
Commercial corn A 98 107| | 101; 99 99} 110) 102) 114/100 0/107.5 
Commercial corn B. .| 98) 98| 98 100 | 102! 103| 101 oo 99 .8/102.5 
Commercial corn C. 97; 95) 99} 99 101) 104} 98) 103) 98.8/100.3 
Commercial corn D..} 101) 96) 100} 104! 99) 109) 97/ 103} 99 3} 103.0 





1 Results for Voile I, Nainsook I, Longcloth II, and Sheeting I are included in average. 


TABLE 3 


Strength of longcloth' sized with starch pastes of various concentrations, in terms of percentage of strength of 
unsized longcloth 











2.5 PERCENT | 3.2 PER CENT | 3.7 PER CENT | 4.2 PER CENT 
STARCH STARCH STARCH STARCH 
eatin = | AVERAGE? 
STARCH Break- | Plonga Break- | Elonea-| Break- Sis | Break- Elonga | pono ———, 
Ist ng tion |. in 4 tion as tion |, 198 tion -_ 
|strength strength strength strength of 
| (a) | (&) | © | @ (e) (f) (g) | 
per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent = per cent | per cent 
Potato. | 108 | 103 | 108 105 108 93 109 117 108.3 | 104.5 
Canna... | 108 | 112 | 108 100 | 107 100 110 119 | 108.3 107.8 
Corn.. ie ksckere eel ee | 109 | 103 97 104 102 109 117 | 106.8 106.3 
Rice... ...} 109 | 117 | 105 | 100 | 107 | 98 | 105 | 119 | 106.5 | 108.5 
Dasheen ..-| 106 110 | 103 103 106 105 111 124 | 106.5 110.5 
Wheat.... wey oe. 109 | 99 103 103 110 105 120 | 101.5 110.5 























1 Longcloth I. 
2 Results for (a), (c), (e), and (g) are included in average. 
3 Results for (b), (d), (f), and (h) are included in average. 


order was corn, then rice and dasheen, with fabrics sized with potato, corn, and canna 
wheat-sized fabrics having the least starches stretched the least, then rice, 
strength. while dasheen and wheat starches allowed 

On measuring the elongation at the the most stretch. No doubt this property 
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of elongation depends largely upon the 
degree to which these starches penetrate 
and coat the fibers and yarns. In general, 
the starches that give the greatest elonga- 
tion to fabrics at the breaking load pene- 
trate well between the fibers and yarns and 
are poor in coating powers. On the other 
hand, the starches that allow only a slight 
stretch to fabrics form a heavy coating 
over the yarns and do not penetrate well. 

Conclusions. This study shows that 
under the conditions of this investigation 
potato, canna, and sweet-potato starches 
have the greatest strengthening effect on 
cotton fabrics, then corn, rice, and dasheen, 
while wheat has the least effect. Modified 
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starches have practically no effect on 
strength. 
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PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 


It has often been suggested that the kind of starch used in sizing cotton yarns or in finish- 
ing cotton fabrics has a great deal to do with their strength and durability. 
reported here show that various kinds of starches used for such purposes do produce differences 
Information of this kind is of practical importance to tex- 
tile chemists, to manufacturers of cotton goods, and to both commercial and home launderers. 


The experiments 
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VARIATIONS IN RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN BRANDED FOODS! 


MARGARET G. REID AND ELIZABETH SCHICKELE 


Iowa State College, Ames 


ARLY in 1935 the Story County 
Consumer Council undertook a 
price-reporting project under 
the sponsorship of the Con- 

sumer Division of the National Emergency 

Council. The data secured illustrate two 

points: the marked changes which occur 
from time to time in the price of even 

staple commodities for which seasonal 
changes are relatively unimportant, and 
the price difference for identical foods 
which may occur in a small city where high- 
and low-income families alike patronize 
much the same stores. In addition, the 
data throw some light on differences be- 
tween prices current on Tuesdays and 








Saturdays. 

Ames, Iowa, the town in which the survey 
was conducted, is a college town with a 
population of about 10,000. Prices were 
obtained on certain Tuesdays and Satur- 
days from February 26 until June 18 in 
eight stores which, exclusive of neighbor- 
hood stores, represented a large part of the 
grocery trade of the town. They were all 
located in shopping districts, five being 
close together on the main business street. 
The establishments varied a good deal in 
type of organization and in service offered. 
One was a member of a national chain; 
three were independent stores which were 
members of buying associations commonly 
described as voluntary chains; two were 
in a local branch group; two were inde- 
pendent both in ownership and buying 
operations. Two were strictly cash and 
carry; two gave credit and delivery quite 
liberally; and the other four maintained a 


! The authors wish to express their appreciation 
of the work done by Miss Irene Jacobs, who col- 
lected most of the data. 


few accounts and charged a small fee for 
delivery service. 

The instructions followed in the selection 
of the foods and the reporting of the prices 
were based on those of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. All stores 
included were visited every other Tuesday. 
In securing Saturday prices the stores were 
divided into two groups, one of which was 
visited in one week and the other two weeks 
later. This plan gave 13 reporting dates 
for every store. 

For this study 28 commodities were se- 
lected. All were branded staples. For a 
few commodities the same brand was re- 
ported for all eight stores, and for others a 
different brand was chosen in each store. 
In each store the same brand was reported 
on throughout the entire period. Thus, 
some assurance was provided that the 
quality of the goods reported on from a 
given store at various dates was compar- 
able. The brands selected in each store 
were said by the managers to be among 
their good, if not their best, sellers, and the 
quality corresponded to United States 
government grades B or C. 

In considering the data on price changes, 
it should be remembered that they may 
not represent all the changes that took 
place during the period but only those 
observed on reporting dates. The prices 
reported at stated intervals in the various 
brands in the eight stores showed marked 
fluctuations. The average number of price 
changes per commodity for the eight stores 
was 2.4. In the store reporting the greatest 
number of price changes, the average was 
4.2; and in the store with the fewest 
changes, 1.3. Tendency toward higher 
price level partly accounts for the price 
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changes. However, only a small part of 
the price change appears to be due to this 
upward movement. This was especially 
true of commodities having frequent price 
change. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the stores with the most frequent 
price changes were, on the whole, stores 
with a relatively large volume of business. 

Commodities varied greatly in frequency 
of price change, as will be seen from the 
following list: 


Average frequency of price change observed for 28 
selected branded commodities in eight stores 


Frequency 
of price 
Commodity change 
Canned peas (medium size)............ 5.6 
er ty Pere e S 
Canned green string beans (cut)......... 4.0 
Re IIL, ¢ Gcccaseveesuvcans ih a: 
i. i viareeekeenseekwans 3.4 
EE Ee ee 3.3 
Canned pork and beans................ 2.9 
ee reales ward ee 
i cd) cdghantukkeuccrs Aches et 2.5 
Wheat flour (24-pound bag)............ 2.4 
IG 6 Aika beeeeKdeadecsnwecucen 2.3 
Vegetable shortening................... 2.3 
Es cee cakwenaacadeeo mers 2.3 
0 NR ere 2.3 
Coffee (high price).............. rn: 
NS ou RVG scascec na eetenees 2.1 
ee a gig Sd rl et all 2.0 
ER ee eee 1.9 
ais Si ee wale ake a nwa 1.8 
EE eT 1.6 
Wheat flour (5-pound bag)............. 1.6 
as cis aehicesetvevesaekeus 1.6 
ns ccegéhevibssdansbenen 1.6 
Strawberry preserves. .................. LS 
ae ee 1.5 
ee . a2 
cae eet wehanin sho tmacatnrs 1.3 
ME auunsyvaweucedcddacccwousieens 1.0 


The number of price changes was highest 
in the case of canned peas, which averaged 
5.6 changes per store, and lowest in cocoa, 
which averaged 1.0. 

An extreme example of price change is 
seen in chart 1, which presents the prices 
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observed for canned peas in the four stores 
where the most frequent changes in the 
price of this commodity were observed. 
The price observed on a specific date is 
indicated on the chart by a small circle; 
the lines which connect these points should 
not be interpreted as indicating prices 
during the intervening period. The aver- 
age number of price changes for the canned 
peas in these four stores was 8.8, as con- 
trasted with the 5.6 found for all eight 
stores. In the four stores the average 
number of price changes noted among all 
the 28 commodities studied was 3.1. In 
every store the price of peas was higher on 
June 18 than on February 26. The relative 
position of the stores with respect to the 
level of prices charged varied a good deal 
from time to time, one store going up in 
price as another a few doors away went 
down. 

Among the few commodities for which 
the same brand was reported on from all 
the stores was tomato soup. Chart 2 gives 
the prices observed in the different stores 
on the different dates. Six instead of eight 
sets of prices appear because three stores 
(5, 6, and 8) maintained the same price 
(ten cents) throughout the study. The 
chart shows the marked difference in the 
extent of price fluctuation that appeared 
in some of the stores and also the great 
difference which may exist in the prices of a 
single commodity in neighboring retail 
stores. Stores 4, 5, 6, and 8 are located 
within the radius of one block and vary 
little in services and general appeal. In 
the stores where little change in price 
occurred, the level of prices was relatively 
high. For other foods, however, the steady 
price was at medium or even low level. 

The difference between the Saturday and 
Tuesday prices was compared in the case 
of the three stores from which the greatest 
number of price changes was reported. 
Two sets of comparisons were made, one for 
all 28 commodities and another for the 16 
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commodities in which the greatest number 
of price changes was observed. The aver- 
age results are given in the table. In all 
three stores both sets of average prices were 
very slightly higher on Tuesdays than on 
Saturdays. The difference was greater in 
the case of the 16 commodities with most 
frequent price changes than in the 28 
commodities, although even here the dif- 
ference was very small. 


Comparison of four Saturday and four Tuesday prices in three stores* 
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Store A 
All 28 commodities. . ne aca 
16 having greatest number of price changes 


Store B 
All 28 commodities. . . eee 
16 having greatest number of price changes. . 


Store C 
All 28 commodities. . . 
16 having greatest number of price changes. . . 


Average for three stores 
All 28 commodities. . . Se ee hates 
16 having greatest number of price changes. . . 
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tween Saturday and Tuesday prices might 
appear somewhat different. 

The fact that the stores which did a 
relatively large business were on the whole 
the ones that changed prices most fre- 
quently, raised the question as to whether 
frequency of price change was associated 
with the amount of advertising done. To 
throw light on this and also on Saturday 
prices a study was made of the advertising 


EXCESS OF 


AVERAGE | 
| TUESDAY 
| 


AVERAGE PRICE 

















NUMBER OF PER COMMODITY 
PRICE PRICES OVER 
| CHANGES DUR a SATURDAY 
ING WEEK | Saturday | Tuesday PRICES 
| pa | cents | per cent P 
4.17 24.79 | 24.89 | 4 
4.80 24.47 | 24.79 | 1.3 
| | 
| | 
3.55 22.78 2.97 | 0.5 
4.94 23.09 | 23.49 | 1.7 
} 
| 
| 2.46 | 27.62 | 27.79 | 0.6 
| 2.78 | 27.04 | 27.11 | 0.3 
| 
3.39 | 25.06 | 25.22 | 0.6 
4.16 | 24.85 | 24.29 1.2 





* By adding together all the Saturday and all the Tuesday prices and securing averages for these days 


the effect of trend in price was largely eliminated. 


To some extent markdowns for Saturday 
were accompanied by markups on other 
commodities, but the latter were less fre- 
quent than the former. The very slight 
difference between Saturday and Tuesday 
prices is to be explained partly by the fact 
that some of the Saturday markdowns 
carried through the following Tuesday, 
but even more by the fact that the few 
commodities marked down on Saturday 
constitute a very small part of the total. 
If, in addition to the price of the various 
commodities, the quantities sold could be 
taken into consideration, the relation be- 


which the eight stores ran in four Friday 
evening issues of the town newspaper— 
those for April 5 and 19 and May 3 and 17. 
The commodities included in the study 
were ten brands of canned fruits and vege- 
tables. It was found that one store had no 
advertising whatever in these issues and 
that it had the fewest price changes. The 
store which used the most space for adver- 
tising had the highest average number of 
price changes. For the eight stores as a 
whole, however, there was little if any corre- 
lation between frequency of price change 
and volume of advertising. Nor did the 
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study tell much about the relation between 
special Saturday prices and advertising. 
Many of the markdowns reported from the 
stores were not mentioned in the advertis- 
ing, and in a few cases a brand which was 
specially priced in the store was listed in 
the adyertising at the regular price. Some 
of the markdowns advertised for Saturday 
continued through the following Tuesday. 
In a few instances the brand was listed at 
what appeared to be a markup over the 
regular price, but these were not specifically 
advertised as sales. Some advertisements 
did not mention the name of the brand. 
Frequently where the brand was listed it 
was not the one used in the survey, or the 
quality or size of can was different. So no 
price comparison could be made. 
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In the results of this limited survey, 
several facts stand out: (1) In some grocery 
stores prices are much more stable than in 
others. (2) Price changes are more fre- 
quent for some staple commodities than 
for others. (3) Saturday markdowns are 
not entirely counterbalanced by markups, 
but they are offered on so few items at a 
time that the effect on the general price 
level is rather negligible. (4) The great 
frequency of price change, especially for 
certain products, makes it very difficult to 
compare the price levels in competing stores. 
(5) Important savings are possible to one 
who is willing continually to shop from 
store to store and to keep a record of 
regular prices by means of which unusually 
low prices can be recognized. 








PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF FINDINGS 


The juggling of prices revealed by this study of certain staple foods in eight grocery stores 
in a small Iowa city suggests that continued and careful comparison of prices is necessary if one 
is to buy at the time and in the store where prices are lowest. 
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A STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF VITAMIN-D- AND CALCIUM- 
DEFICIENT DIET ON THE NEWLY WEANED CAT 


CORDELIA A. MOODY 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


SHE condition of rickets has been 
produced in many animals: 
men, monkeys, calves, pigs, 
lambs, kids, dogs, rabbits (1), 
chickens (2), and fish (3); but Hansemann 
(4) states that rickets has not been observed 
in cats. A survey of the literature avail- 
able (confirmed by a personal communica- 
tion from Dr. Steenbock) reveals no men- 
tion of the development of the condition in 
cats. 

The following method was used to induce 
rickets in kittens: Two litter-mate female 
cats which were ten days old and weighed 
four ounces were used. Both animals were 
kept out of doors, the experimental animal 
being kept in the dark and the control in 
the sunshine. The Steenbock ration num- 
ber 3075 (5) was fed to the experimental 
animal. Whole-wheat bread and milk 
were fed to the control animal. The 
animals were fed three times a day, and 
from one to four teaspoons was given at 
each feeding. 

At the end of 24 days the experimental 
animal died; during this period it gained 
no weight, slept very little, was restless, and 
exhibited other signs of distress. The 
joints were enlarged and the animal walked 
with difficulty. An eye disorder first ob- 
served on the twentieth day, disappeared. 
During this same period the control animal 
doubled its original weight, was very active, 
and had a better appetite than its litter 





. 
0 


“ont 


mate. 

The degree of calcification that had taken 
place in the bones of both animals was 
determined in accordance with Shipley’s 
procedure (6). The radii were split longi- 


tudinally, then immersed in a two per cent 
solution of silver nitrate, exposed to the 
direct sunlight for two minutes, rinsed in 
distilled water, and examined under the 
binocular microscope. Calcification was 
delayed in the kitten fed the Steenbock 
diet, only a very small area of ossified tissue 
being found in the epiphyseal regions. In 
the control animal calcified epiphyses were 
present, and the right radius bone of the 
experimental animal was 2.5 cm. long as 
compared to a corresponding length of 3.3 
cm. in the control animal. 

In so far as it is possible to judge from 
the difference in weight gained by the two 
animals, from the enlarged joints found in 
the experimental animal, and from the 
histological test applied, symptoms of 
rickets were developed in the newly weaned 
cat fed 24 days on the Steenbock calcium- 
and vitamin-D-deficient diet. 
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BOOKS AND 
NEW 


Family Finance: A Study in the Economics of 
Consumption. By Howarp F. BIGELow. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1936, 
519 pp., $3. 

Professor Bigelow’s book is divided into 
four parts: “The Family: Its Wants and Its 
Resources”’; ‘Making the Most of the Family’s 
Resources”; “Some Problems of Family Fi- 
nance”’; and “The Strategy of Family Finance.” 
The section on problems includes chapters on 
“Food”; “Clothing”; “Housing”; ‘‘Household 
Operation”; ‘““The Automobile”; and “Health, 
Education,and Recreation.” This is a logical 
organization, and the chapter subjects are on 
the whole well chosen. 

The great merit of this book is that it is a 
clear, sane, and very simple treatment of the 
practical problems that confront a family in 
its spending. In the questions at the end of 
the chapters, family spending is related to the 
student’s own experiences in a thought-provok- 
ing way. The book appears very teachable. 

The author has kept his point of view close 
to that of the family as such, and there is rela- 
tively little emphasis on the social situations 
and sncial problems in which family finance has 
its setting and by which it is ultimately in- 
fluenced or determined. There is a chapter on 
wants and a chapter on income, but there is 
relatively little attention in these to the broad 
social and economic background in which they 
operate. Social insurance is but briefly dis- 
cussed. The limitation, however, would un- 
doubtedly seem to some teachers a virtue, their 
opinion on this point probably depending on 
the type of course for which the book is desired 
and the maturity of the students. For ele- 
mentary students in a course designed to make 
applications rather than to discuss the princi- 
ples on which applications are based the book 
is excellent, and there is much need for it.— 
E.izABETH E. Hoyt, Jowa State College. 
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Good Cooking. By MArjorreE HESELTINE and 
Uta M. Dow. New edition, revised and en- 
larged. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1936, 561 pp., $2.50. 

The original edition of this cookbook (reviewed 
in these pages just three years ago) was hailed 
as a successful application of the home economics 
principles of economy of time, labor, and money 
to the preparation of attractive, nutritious, and 
economical meals. The present revision, based 
largely on suggestions from users, includes new 
chapters on home-canned foods, preserves, jellies, 
and pickles, and other minor changes that round 
out the sections or bring details into conformity 
with more recent products and practices. 


Food in the Country Home. Vol. V in the series 
“What the Country Women of the World Are 
Doing.” London: The Associated Country- 
women of the World, 26 Eccleston St., S.W.1, 
1936, 254 pp., 3s.6d. or $1. 

The food facts and tested recipes assembled 
in this attractive book come from country- 
women in a dozen or more European countries, 
the United States, and nearly all the British 
dominions. Although neither the fifty pages of 
“reading matter” nor the 500 recipes make any 
claim to scientific profundity or accuracy, they 
have been carefully edited and probably give the 
most extensive informal account to be found in 
a single volume of food habits and preparation 
in different parts of the world. 


The Schoolboy: A Study of His Nutrition, Physical 
Development, and Health. By G. E. FRIEND. 
Cambridge, England: W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 
1935, 128 pp., 7s.6d. 

A review of information available about the 
food supplied from 1552 to 1913 at Christ’s 
Hospital, a famous English school for boys, to- 
gether with a survey of the diets followed for 
each term from 1913 to 1933 and correlated 
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surveys of the health of the students. An 
almost continuous upward trend in average 
weight and height for age is observed for the 
20-year period with seasonal variations showing 
maximum height increases in the spring and 
weight increases in the fall. The unique char- 
acter of the older data together with the careful 
and detailed analysis of the more recent records 
make an unusual combination for students of 
nutrition. 


Health Facts for College Students. By MAUDE 
Lee ETHEREDGE. Second edition, revised. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 
1936, 365 pp., $2. 

This “textbook of individual and community 
health” by the medical adviser for women at 
the University of Illinois was originally noted 
in the JourNAL for February 1934. The pres- 
ent revision brings it into line with scientific 
advance and includes such new subjects for 
class discussion as mental habits, courtship, 
leisure, and working and housing conditions. 


Textile Fibers and Their Use. By KATHERINE 
Pappock Hess. Edited by BeEnyamin R. 
AnprEws. Second edition, revised. Chicago: 
J.B. Lippincott Company, 1936, 374 pp., $2.40. 
The general plan which proved successful in 

the original 1931 edition of this college textbook 
is followed in this revision, the principal changes 
being the insertion of new material, especially 
about synthetic fibers and finishing of fabrics; 
changes in economic conditions in the textile 
industry are also recognized. 


Annual Review of Biochemistry. Edited by 
James Murray Luck. Volume V. Stan- 
ford University, Calif.: Annual Review of 
Biochemistry, Ltd., 1936, 640 pp., $5. 

The 1936 issue of an annual whose value for 
reference is increasingly recognized by work- 
ers in biochemistry and allied fields. 


Laboratory Experiments in Physiological Chem- 
istry. By ArtTHUR K. ANDERSON. New 


York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1936, 224 pp., 

$1.50. 

A manual planned for use with the author’s 
Essentials of Physiological Chemistry which, 
as noted on page 48 of the JourNAL for Janu- 
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ary 1936, was intended to furnish college home 
economics students with some knowledge of 
chemistry with a background for further work 
in dietetics and nutrition. 


Organic Chemistry. By Rosin CHARLES Bur- 
RELL. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1936, 331 pp., $2.75. 

This addition to the publishers’ “Euthenics 
Series” is intended primarily for college students 
of home economics, but the fundamental concepts 
of organic chemistry which it gives, form the 
necessary prerequisites for further studies in 
biological science. It is designed for a semester 
course but can be used for a shorter one by omit- 
ting specially indicated sections. Students of 
textiles will welcome the inclusion of such topics 
as cellulose and its derivatives, dyes, and mor- 
dants. 


Everywoman’s Complete Guide to Homemaking. 
By Fiorence LAGANKE Harris. Boston: 
Little, Brown, and Company, 1936, 439 pp., 
$2.50. 

A convenient compendium of useful knowledge 
for the homemaker, assembled from a wide 
variety of sources and skillfully organized by a 
well-known home economist with a background 
of newspaper and business experience. 


Consumption and Standards of Living. By CARLE 
C. ZIMMERMAN. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., 1936, 599 pp., $3.75. 

In this college textbook the author reviews in 
some detail the so-called “laws” of consumption 
and gives a critical analysis of the studies of 
consumption and standards of living, with special 
emphasis on the need of attention to the more 
intangible values in family living. Part of the 
material has already appeared in U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication 
223, of which Zimmerman was joint author with 
Faith M. Williams. 


A Manual of Child Psychology. By Grorce D. 
StoppAaRD and BetH L. WELLMAN. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1936, 117 
pp., $1. 

Designed to accompany the authors’ Child 

Psychology (reviewed in the Journat for Janu- 

ary 1935) and providing “a rather free discussion 
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of some of the more difficult problems and areas 
developed in the textbook, together with a large 
number of questions and exercises which should 
be helpful in reviewing and clarifying the main 
issues.” 


Children’s Song Index. Compiled by HELEN 
GRANT CusHInG. New York: The H. W 
Wilson Company, 1936, 798 pp.; sold on 
service basis, quotation upon request, maxi- 
mum charge $24. 

The 22,000 or more songs here listed come 
from 189 collections and are entered by title, 
subject, composer, and author, those under 
such subjects as Christmas, birds, or England, 
for example, filling several pages each. Some 
of the notations in the catalog of collections 
indicate the general type of songs included or 
the age for which they are suitable. 


Children and Radio Programs. By Azriet L. 
EISENBERG. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1936, 240 pp., $3. 

The author reports a study of the habits, 
preferences, and reactions of more than 3,000 
children of intermediate age and grade level in 
the New York metropolitan area with regard 
to radio programs heard at home. Included 
also are a brief review of the development of 
children’s radio programs, a few practical 
conclusions suggestive alike to parents and 
teachers and to those responsible for the pro- 
grams, suggestions for further research, and an 
analysis of the 67 programs mentioned by 1 per 
cent or more of the children. 


Mathematics of Everyday Life, Leisure Unit. 
By Georce A. Boyce and WILLARD W. 
Beatty. New York: Inor Publishing Com- 
pany, 1936, 156 pp., $0.73. 

Another unit in the series described in the 

October JouRNAL in connection with the units 

on finance and health. 


Foundations of Curriculum Building. By JOHN 
K. Norton and MARGARET ALLTUCKER Nor- 
TON. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1936, 
599 pp., $3. 

A long-awaited volume based on the authors’ 
extensive study of reported investigations into 
basic problems of curriculum building at the ele- 
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mentary school level and “presented against a 
background of educational philosophy which takes 
account of varying theories and views. Empha- 
sis is placed upon the significance of the school 
in a democratic, industrial civilization and upon 
the contributions which education should make 
to social change.” Much of the discussion 
deals with the place of special subjects in the 
curriculum. The section on home economics 
(mainly the work of Mrs. Norton) is exceptionally 
full (45 pages) because “there has been no 
extensive effort to summarize research studies 
bearing on elementary and junior high-school 
home economics.” It is significant as a care- 
ful, well-informed summary of the social and 
economic conditions which give increased im- 
portance to home economics; of the objectives 
of home economics instruction; of the bases for 
selection of content, organization, and grade 
placement of home economics courses; and of 
trends in home economics, including home 
economics for boys. The list of references 
will be valuable to students of home economics 
education. 


The Re-establishment of the Indians in Their 
Pueblo Life through the Revival of Their Tra- 
ditional Crafts. By HENRIETTA K. BurRTON. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1936, 
96 pp., $1.60. 

Special importance is given to this study of 
home extension education under the Indian 
Survey by “the drastic changes in the theory 
of government and in the theory of education 
and the changes brought in economic and social 
potentialities by the Indian Reorganization 
Act.” Interesting facts about Indian home 
life and customs are found interwoven with 
the more formal analysis and statistics of 
conditions. 


A Study of the Results of Planning for Home 
Economics Education in the Southern States. 
By Druzmta Crary Kent. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1936, 172 pp., $1.85. 
This study of work organized under the 

federal acts for vocational education was 

made with the co-operation of the vocational 
division of the U. S. Office of Education and is 
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limited to white public schools from 1917 to 
1933. Official publications and files, both 
state and federal, were consulted; both plans 
and reports were analyzed; and the findings 
are discussed in considerable detail, including 
much tabulated material. Among the con- 
clusions are that the careful planning of these 
educational programs has “led to an orderly, 
consistent development of a comprehensive 
educational program within a relatively short 
period of time”; that “administration of this 
program has resulted in the diffusion of leader- 
ship throughout the Region rather than in a 
concentration of leadership in a purely ad- 
ministrative group”; and that “experimenta- 
tion within the program and adaptation of the 
program to local situations is possible in an 
educational program organized under national 
acts.” 


Procedures Used in Selecting School Books. By 
GERTRUDE WurppLe. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1936, 175 pp., 
$1.50 paper bound. 

This “critical survey of current practices in 
city and state school systems” led to the con- 
clusion that current methods of book selection 
are somewhat subjective and of questionable 
validity and to the brief formulation of certain 
principles which might be developed for use 
in such selection. In collecting and inter- 
preting the data the usual questionnaire 
method was supplemented by a “‘correspond- 
ence-verification technique.” 


The American School and University, 1936. 
Eighth Annual Edition. New York: The 
American School Publishing Corporation, 
1936, 499 pp., $2.50. 

The articles in this “yearbook devoted to 
the design, construction, equipment, utiliza- 
tion, and maintenance of educational buildings 
and grounds” are grouped under such headings 
as “Problems of Planning and Finance,” 
“Design and Construction of Buildings,” 
“Operation and Maintenance,” “Classroom, 
Kindergarten, Library, Commercial Depart- 
ment,” “Cafeteria, Home Economics, Dormi- 
tory,” “Laboratory.” Included also is a 


directory of school and college officials classified 
by type of institution or service and by states. 
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Was College Worth While? By Joun R. 
Tunis. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1936, 234 pp., $2. 

The author’s “factual attempt to show the 
country what four years at college did to and 
for a group of young Americans—the Harvard 
class of 1911” led him to the conclusion that 
the effects of college on these 500 young men 
were not very helpful as regards earning 
power, personal relations, sense of happiness, 
and outlook on life. [The book has aroused 
much discussion, some reviewers maintaining 
that the experience of this class is not typical 
of that of Harvard classes in general and one 
critic citing decidedly different facts from 
another nearly contemporaneous class.] 


By HELEN DoRE 
Brown, and 


Sue Barton: Student Nurse. 
Boytston. Boston: Little, 
Company, 1936, 244 pp., $2. 
Girls who are wondering whether or not they 

want to “go into nursing” will be glad of this 
lively story of a likable and courageous girl 
and of the student nurse’s life in a great 
hospital. The author has done successful 
work in the kind of institution she describes 
and has had exciting war-time nursing experi- 
ence in several European countries and more 
recent success as a writer for magazines. 


Occupations. By JoHN M. BREWER. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1936, 622 pp., $1.60. 
In revising this well-known “textbook for 

the educational, civic, and vocational guidance 

of boys and girls” the author, an acknowledged 
leader in the vocational guidance movement, 
has attempted to emphasize the social aim of 
guidance and to simplify vocational choice 
by reducing the possible choices to a manage- 
able number. Thus Part II is called “Some 

Important Kinds of Work,” under which we 

find six general groups of occupations. One 

of them deals with “Homemaking and Other 

Domestic and Personal Occupations”; it be- 

gins with a discussion and 4-page analysis of 

the homemaker’s job, then takes up briefly 
some of the wage-earning occupations that use 
household skills. 


Planning a Life. By Henry EvGENE Wat- 
TERS, assisted by ETHEL JANE REED WaArt- 
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TERS. Nashville: The Sunday School Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention, 1935, 
131 pp., $0.60 cloth, $0.40 paper. 

The author of this little book, now president 
of Jonesboro Baptist College in Arkansas, de- 
scribes it as the outgrowth of his pioneer ex- 
perience in self-guidance courses for students, 
as an abridgment of a larger college textbook, 
and as intended primarily for use in young 
people’s work in churches. A bibliography 
accompanies each section, one of which is on 
choosing a mate. 


Adventures in Recreation. By WEAVER WED- 
DELL PANGBURN. Prepared for the National 
Recreation Association. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1936, 138 pp., $0.72. 
The National Recreation Association is re- 

sponsible for this attractive book in which 

its educational publicity director tells what 
recreation is, what value it has individually 
and socially, what opportunities for it are 
offered by community, state, and nation. In- 
tended for boys and girls of high school age, 
who are “growing up in a society that displays 

a bewildering array of devices for spending 

time and energy.” 


Federal Commissioners: A Study of Their Ca- 
reers and Qualifications. By E. PENDLETON 
HERRING. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1936, 151 pp., $1.50. 

All citizens interested in good government 
will welcome this attempt to determine the 
elements of training, character, and experience 
that should be sought in choosing members 
for the regulatory commissions which are be- 
coming increasingly important in the public 
control of business enterprise. From a study 
of the men who have served in such capacities 
the author concludes that no general hard-and- 
fast rules will ever be feasible but that, as the 
functions and workings of the various commis- 
sions become clearer, analysis of the qualifica- 
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tions of men who have proved successful will 
furnish a guide to wise appointments. 


Cash Relief. By JoANNA C. Cotcorp. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1936, 263 
pp., $1.50. 

The director of the charity organization 
department of the Russell Sage Foundation 
here brings together the results of experience 
which nine cities in the United States have had 
with both cash relief and relief in kind; and the 
picture thus presented favors cash relief, 
certainly in respect to its effect on the recipients 
and apparently in respect to economy of 
administration. Home economists will per- 
haps be especially interested in what a survey 
made by the Philadelphia County Relief Board 
reveals as to the problems which families on 
relief find most difficult and how they attempt 
to solve them. 


This Business of Relief. Proceedings of the 
Delegate Conference, American Association of 
Social Workers, Washington, D. C., February 
14-16, 1936. American Association of Social 
Workers, 130 East 22nd Street, New York 
City, 1936, 179 pp., $1. 

To read the papers here assembled is practi- 
cally indispensable for anyone who wishes to 
understand the problems of relief, public and 
private, local, state, and national, as they 
appear to experienced social workers. 


Why Quit Our Own. By GrorcE N. PEEK, 
with SamueL CrowTHER. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1936, 353 
pp., $0.50. 

The “program for farm and factory” which 
this book offers reflects the senior author’s 
conviction that our national well-being depends 
on a well-balanced internal economy, to pre- 
serve which “there must be an American price 
system that will be insulated so far as is 
humanly possible from outside influences.” 
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ABSTRACTS 


EDUCATION 


Contributed by the Home Economics Education Service, United States Office of Education 


GENERAL 


Home economics in adult education, Lita 
BANE. Am. Vocational Assocn. J. 11, No. 3 
(Sept. 1936) pp. 131-135. 

The enlarging opportunities and need for 
home economics in adult education are illus- 
trated, and the future of home economics in 
adult education is said to depend “largely upon 
our ability to respond helpfully to the family’s 
present needs and at the same time lead the 
way toward establishing the idea that satisfy- 
ing home life is worth the effort it costs—that 
it calls for growth, for open-mindedness, and 
adaptability, that it is something that is never 
finished.” —R. V. H. 


Confusion and compromise in education, 
BEARDSLEY Rumi. Educ. Record 17, No. 3 
(July 1936) pp. 374-387. 

Confusion in education, arising from uncer- 
tainty of purpose, ineffectiveness in action, 
and obscurity in expression, might be resolved 
by compromise if objectives were analyzed and 
insight secured through making the necessary 
distinctions. The co-existence of two types of 
education, the ethnological or character-build- 
ing and the intellectual, is pointed out. There 
tends to be perpetual conflict between educa- 
tion for ethnic competence and education for 
intellectual power; and since these two educa- 
tions must be given to the same individual 
during the same years of his growth, confusion 
is to be expected unless on an understanding 
basis compromise can be found and adminis- 
tered. The elementary and secondary schools 
are largely devoted to ethnological education; 
and while it would be expected that on the 
college level education for intellectual power 
would dominate, at no time in the education 
of an individual is the ethnological emphasis 
so great. The question is asked, why not 


leave to the colleges the education of those who, 
whatever their chronological age, are not yet 
mature enough for intellectual work in the 


university temper and put the whole university 
on a genuine university basis?P—S. M. B. 


Methods and forms of instruction. J. Adult 
Educ. 8, No. 3, Part II (June 1936) pp. 
377-381. 

Forums, demonstrations, and group discus- 
sions are described by leaders in adult educa- 
tion. In each description brief consideration 
is given to techniques and special emphasis is 
placed upon the value of the particular form of 
instruction in different programs.—F. A. F. 


The American movement. J. Adult Educ. 8, 
No. 3, Part II (June 1936) pp. 390-397. 
Several participants in the annual meeting 

of the Adult Education Association contribute 

to a résumé of the development of the move- 
ment for adult education in America, each 
emphasizing different points. The place of 

adult education in American culture and in a 

democracy, adult education and scholarship, 

and a liberal concept of adult education are 

among the points considered.—F. A. F. 


Children as future homemakers, Dorotuy 
CANFIELD FIsHER. Natl. Parent-Teacher 
Mag. 30, No. 8 (April 1936) pp. 8-10. 
“From experiences in the childhood home 

every young man and young woman comes toa 

study—or to casual thoughts—about marriage 
and home life, with every fiber of his personality 

already colored by ideas, emotions, and im- 

pressions, good and bad, accurate and mis- 

taken.” Parents in the home life they create 
for their children provide much of the authentic 
material on which the children will base an 
opinion of marriage. The author’s sense of the 
importance of school instruction in questions 
of home life is evidenced in the following 
quotation: “It has been observed that young 
people studied every branch of learning in the 
world except what concerned their own and the 
world’s happiness and success. I rejoice that 
that absurdity is disappearing.’’—D. S. L. 
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A principal looks at parents, Howarp G. 
SpaLtpInG. Natl. Parent-Teacher Mag. 30, 
No. 9 (May 1936) pp. 10-11, 32-33. 

The writer uses case situations to illustrate 
the effects that parents’ attitudes and pro- 
cedures have on children. “‘There are few 
young people who do not need the reassurance 
that comes from knowing that they have two 
parents backing them with all the resources 
at their command.” Young people need disci- 
pline and direction by their parents, but they 
do not need persecution. They respond won- 
derfully to pleased surprise and evidences of 
faith in their abilities.—D. S. L. 


Education for marriage, ERNEST R. GROVEs. 
Parents’ Mag. 11, No. 7 (July 1936) pp. 
15, 56-58. 

Drawing on 12 years’ experience in teaching 

a course on marriage at the University of 

North Carolina, the author feels that there is 

an increasing demand for such courses and 

discusses the expectations of students who 
have taken his course and some of the problems 
they have raised. From the beginning those 
electing the course took an unusually mature 
and practical attitude toward the work, 
desiring a precise and concrete discussion of the 
problems of modern marriage.—D. S. L. 


ADMINISTRATION AND TEACHER TRAINING 


The teacher as coordinator, JENNIE I. Rown- 
TREE. Childhood Educ. 13, No. 1 (Sept. 
1936) pp. 21-23. 

The goal for every child is his greatest 
possible happiness, and the main function of 
the primary teachers is to keep him happy, 
adjusted to his environment and to his school, 
secure in his social relationships, and conscious 
of progress in his work. If a teacher would 
acquire the habit of looking at the whole child, 
relating his physical condition to his mental 
alertness, his home environment to his school 
situation, and be as interested in causes as she 
has been in results shown by scholarship, much 
could be done. If she can diagnose symptoms 


before they become weaknesses; if she can 
prescribe psychological, nutritional, industrial, 
or recreational correctives to be subtly applied; 
if she can co-ordinate the abilities, interests, 
and urges of children; and if she can reassure 
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parents as well as gain their effective co- 
operation, she will have done a real job as a 
teacher.—D. S. L. 


Basic principles of testing procedures, “grad- 
ing” systems, and pupil records, Guy Fox. 
Educ. Method 15, No. 7 (April 1936) pp. 
366-368. 

The Denver senior high schools have devel- 
oped an experimental booklet of co-operative 
educational record forms for use by pupils, 
counseling teachers, and parents. The record 
is kept by the pupil under the supervision of 
the counseling teacher and is taken home at 
intervals in lieu of a report card. Criteria 
are offered by which to evaluate an adequate 
system of pupil appraisal. The methods and 
points of view of two types of schools are out- 
lined to indicate what tests, “grades,” and 
records may mean to the pupil, the teacher, the 
administrator, and the parent.—R. V. H. 


Home visitation, Harotp H. Hiccrns and 
CHARLES H. GLeAsonN. Educ. Method 15, 
No. 7 (April 1936) pp. 378-387. 

Two elementary school principles in a mid- 
western city state their beliefs about the im- 
portance of home visiting as part of the modern 
teacher’s procedure. Specific suggestions are 
offered for the preparation for the visit as well 
as the types of information the teacher should 
secure in the interest of the child and how she 
may help parents understand the school and 
modern educational methods.—R. V. H. 


Teacher’s evaluation of the effectiveness of 
supervisory activities, HARRIET VAN ANT- 
WERP. Educ. Method 15, No. 8 (May 1936) 
pp. 441-447. 

The study here reported was designed to 
evaluate the effectiveness of four types of 
supervisory activities: visitation by the super- 
visor, individual conferences, teachers’ meet- 
ings, and supervisory bulletins.—R. V. H. 


Teacher selection, BEN D. Woop. Educ. 
Record 17, No. 3 (July 1936) pp. 374-387. 
A discussion of studies of tested intelligence 

and achievement of teachers-in-training, stress- 

ing the need for more cautious and experi- 
mental selection at entrance to professional 
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education curricula, more careful and sys- 
tematic guidance and elimination during the 
professional educational course, and much more 
rigorous selection in granting professional 
degrees. A transfer of attention is suggested 
from units and time requirements to the in- 
dividual applicants and candidates in order to 
ascertain their professional promise and qualifi- 
cations. Cumulative records for this purpose 
will assist the staff in guiding the ascertained 
abilities and needs of the students and help the 
latter to see from their own records the values 
of a continuing study of individual pupils for 
their own later work as teachers.—S. M. B. 


Progressive education in home economics, 
CrarRA M. Bancrort. Prac. Home Econ. 
14, No. 6 (June 1936) pp. 167-168, 187-188. 
In order to become helpful members of 

secondary school staffs organized on a “pro- 

gressive” basis, college students need experience 
in programs which are more flexible and better 
adapted to individual differences. A plan to 

provide this is outlined.—B. I. C. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


What curriculum organization for secondary 
schools? Tuomas H. Briccs. Educ. Ad- 
min. & Superv. 22, No. 4 (April 1936) pp. 
265-270. 

A discussion of the question whether second- 
ary education shall accept conventional school 
subjects as fundamental categories under which 
school experiences are to be classified and 
presented to students, or whether it shall 
arrange and present experiences in fundamental 
categories directly related to such functions 
of secondary schools in a democracy as increas- 
ing the ability and desire better to meet socio- 
civic, economic, health, leisure, vocational, and 
preprofessional problems and _ situations.— 
S. M. B. 


What shall we measure—and how? M. L. 
ALSTETTER. Educ. Admin. & Superv. 22, 


No. 4 (May 1936) pp. 381-388. 
The author emphasizes the fact that achieve- 
ment at any given time is less important than 
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progress in the growth and development of 
individuals and that standards for evaluating 
and accrediting high schools should emphasize 
this progress.—S. M. B. 


The cooperative study of secondary school 
standards, WALTER CrosBy EeEtts. Educ. 
Record 17, No. 2 (April 1936) pp. 273-289. 
The organization and purpose of the study, 

the plans for carrying out the phases of it, 

and the outcomes to be attained are clearly 
defined. The specific issues around which the 
study is directed are set up in these questions: 

(1) What are the characteristics of a good 

secondary school? (2) What practicable means 

and methods may be employed to evaluate the 
effectiveness of a school in terms of its objec- 
tives? (3) By what means and processes does 

a good school develop into a better one? (4) 

How can regional associations stimulate sec- 

ondary schools to continuous growth?— 


F.A. F. 


An outline for teaching housing, MArIon B. 
Woopwarp. Prac. Home Econ. 14, No. 9 
(Sept. 1936) p. 263. 

This outline, for the use of secondary school 
teachers, consists of a series of problems, each 
followed by a brief subject matter outline and 
references.—R. V. H. 


Problems in pupil progression, DAvi SEGEL. 
School Life 21, No. 8 (April 1936) pp. 211, 
222. 

The adjustment of pupils has in the past 
been carried on inadequately compared to 
what is possible with our present knowledge of 
child psychology and the variety of curricular 
experience which can be provided. Major 
consideration should be given to (1) the child, 
his interests, abilities, and possibilities; (2) 
the curriculum or school environment; (3) 
the progression of pupils through school. The 
way a school adapts the curriculum to in- 
dividual pupils is the real test of the efficiency 
of a school program. The problem of pupil 
progression ranks first in importance for the 
educator.—D. S. L. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Coming: an increase in the sales of non- 
essentials, Roperrt K. Leavitt. Advertis- 
ing & Selling 27, No. 9 (Aug. 27, 1936) pp. 
30-31, 53-54. 

Leisure has been important in the develop- 
ment of many advertisable commodities such 
as the automobile, movies, radio, and other 
recreation goods; and this importance will 
increase with increasing leisure. Sales oppor- 
tunities will open for goods associated with 
various forms of sport, creative hobbies, recrea- 
tional transportation, and their accessories. 
Decentralization of population will bring new 
housing and transportation demands. The 
housewife will demand shorter working hours, 
and the market for goods and services which 
will save her time and labor will be greatly 
increased. Greater refinements in home com- 
fort will be demanded and expanded to reach 
lower purchasing levels. 


The size of the family in three generations, 
Rut O. Truex. Am. Sociol. Rev. 1, No. 4 
(Aug. 1936) pp. 581-591. 

This investigation dealt with the trend in 
size of family in a group of 691 families repre- 
sented by students at Mt. Holyoke College in 
1935-36, and covered three generations on the 
maternal side. The average size of family in 
the grandmothers’ generation was 5.5; in the 
mothers’, 4.8; in the students’, 2.8. In 1920 
a similar study showed size of family for the 
students’ generation to be 3.15; for the moth- 
ers’, 3; and for the grandmothers’, 4. The 
most frequent number of children in the 
students’ generation was 2; in the mothers’, 
3; in the grandmothers’, 4. The number of 
children surviving the first year of life varied 
little in the three generations. The downward 
trend in size of family is associated with in- 
creasing marriage age and years of education 
of the mothers and an increasing percentage of 
native-born parents of the students. 


Installment finance. The nature of consumer 
credit, G. L. Scowartz. Economica 3, No. 


10 (May 1936) pp. 182-195. 
Theory on the problem of installment selling 
is at present confused and inconclusive. 


Much 


of the analysis is irrelevant and erroneous owing 
to the fact that the problem is approached 
wrongly. The fundamental error is the as- 
sumption that a certain want is satisfied 
through the agency of installment finance 
which could not be met on the same scale by 
any other known financial arrangement. Thus, 
in the case of housing, renting as an alternative 
to purchasing is not considered. It is sug- 
gested that a relevant and profitable line of 
analysis could be followed in an inquiry into 
the difference made in the demand and supply 
of a commodity under alternative forms of 
financing. 


Insurance in the U. S. S. R., S. A. RYBNIKOFF. 
Harvard Bus. Rev. 14, No. 4 (Summer 1936) 
pp. 425-436. 

Insurance in Russia before the revolution 
was largely against fire and was provided by 
private companies and government institutions. 
After 1921 the insurance business developed 
into a centralized state organization. The 
General Department of State Insurance con- 
trols the administration and investment of all 
insurance funds, local agencies carrying on the 
local business. The central office issues an 
annual insurance plan, including rates for all 
forms of insurance. Obligatory blanket in- 
surance of property and agriculture and sup- 
plementary optional insurance are provided. 
Both in the risks covered and in the rates, 
collectives receive more favorable terms than 
private persons or households. A characteris- 
tic feature is the use of large sums for lessening 
property hazards, as for fire prevention and 
veterinary aid. Life insurance is optional and 
is issued principally to collectives, where the 
amount and rate are the same for each member. 


Changes in standards of consumption during a 
depression, IRMA H. Gross and JuLiA Ponp. 
Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta. Special Bull. 274 (July 
1936) 30 pp. 

Schedules showing consumption practices 
in 1929 and 1932 were obtained from 144 fami- 
lies living on owner-operated farms in one 
county in Michigan. Size of families averaged 
4.4 persons. Average money income declined 
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from $1,353 in 1929 to $664 in 1932. There 
was little change in the total amount of food 
used, but in 1932 less food was purchased and 
more produced. Clothing expenditures per 
family decreased by 32.9 per cent. There was 
a greater decrease in expenditure than in 
number of garments purchased. Expenditures 
for housing repairs and improvements decreased 
by 59 per cent. Although 51 per cent more 
families used wood for heating and the use of 
ice and dry-cleaning services decreased, the use 
of electrical and mechanical equipment for 
washing, ironing, and cleaning increased. In 
1932, 30 families had unpaid taxes and 11 
families unpaid interest on mortgages as com- 
pared to one family in 1929. Other changes 
noted were a decrease in the number of life 
insurance policies and telephones, in the use of 
cars, in contributions to organizations, in 
entertainments, and in dental services; and an 
increase in church and organization member- 
ship, in use of library books, and in contribu- 
tions to individuals. 


Money disbursements of wage earners and 
clerical workers in 11 New Hampshire 
communities, Farr M. Wiriurams. M’thly 
Labor Rev. 42, No. 3 (March 1936) pp. 554- 
563. 

The first of a series of articles reporting 
studies made by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in co-operation with state agencies. 
Detailed estimates of money income and outgo 
in 1933-34 were secured by the schedule method 
from a cross section of families of wage earners 
and lower salaried clerical workers in different 
parts of the country and are being analyzed 
by comparable methods. The present paper 
deals with 1,134 New Hampshire families. 
[Results from other states are appearing in 
the succeeding issues of the Monthly Labor 
Review.| 


Earnings of women in Tennessee industries. 
M’thly Labor Rev. 43, No. 2 (Aug. 1936) 
p. 467-470. 

Data in this preliminary report of a study 
by the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor show that the median weekly 
earnings of women in the principal woman- 
employing industries in Tennessee in a repre- 
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sentative week in the fall of 1935 varied from 
$5.65 to $12.55. About four-fifths of the 
women surveyed were employed in factories, 
half of them earning less than $12 a week and 
only 22 per cent $15 or more. Of the 29,625 
women workers in the 267 establishments sur- 
veyed, 9 per cent were Negroes. For white 
women in the chief manufacturing groups 
median annual earnings ranged from $420 to 
$850, while median earnings for Negro women 
were $345. Differences between the two were 
least in department stores and dry-cleaning 
industries. In hotels and restaurants the 
difference in earnings between Negro and 
white women was marked even though the 
data were difficult to analyze because of 
irregularity of hours. Even in laundries, the 
type of work in which the lowest earnings for 
white women were reported, the earnings of the 
Negro women were lower. 


The marketing machinery of the United States, 
J. M. Cassets. Quart. J. Econ. 50, No. 4, 
(Aug. 1936) pp. 658-679. 

This study is based on the 1930 census of 
distribution. In the field of wholesale mar- 
keting, the independent, full-service whole- 
salers did more than half the business, almost 
twice as much as their nearest rivals, the 
manufacturers’ sales branches. Wholesale 
chains had almost one-third of the sales, chain- 
store warehouses only 3 percent. The average 
ratio of expenses to returns from sales for all 
types of wholesalers was roughly 9 per cent. 
In both the wholesale and the retail business 
giant organizations had developed. 

Retail chains had less than one-fifth of the 
total retail sales. They had 90.1 per cent of 
the variety business and 45.7 per cent of the 
grocery business. In general, chain stores had 
made much greater headway in cities than in 
rural areas. Expenses averaged about 25 
per cent of the returns from sales in the retail 
business. The ratio was lowest for general 
stores (14 per cent) and highest for restaurants 
(40 per cent). For food stores the ratio was 
20, for the automotive group 22, for both 
apparel and furniture, slightly over 30 per cent. 
Wages constituted the most important expense 
item. About 65 per cent of the retail sales 
were cash sales, including those for which credit 
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terms were arranged through a special financing 
agency, as in automobile sales. Of the credit 
sales, about one-third were made on the install- 
ment plan. The proportion of credit sales was 
highest in furniture stores and lumberyards. 


Symposium on installment buying. 1. Regu- 
late it, James M. Curtey. 2. Law may 
stifle it, Jonn R. WALKER. Rotlarian 47, 
No. 6 (Dec. 1935) pp. 14-15, 55-60. 
Contributing to this symposium as the 

exponent of the point of view of the individual 

consumer and the public, Governor Curley 
holds that installment buying may at times 
be prudent, provided a buyer knows exactly 
what rate he is paying for credit, but that the 
secrecy of some installment selling terms pre- 
vents the consumer from making helpful 
comparisons and prevents competition in 
charges for financing. Abuses are possible and 
are practiced by certain unscrupulous dealers. 

State regulation of installment selling is 

desirable as a protection to both the consumer 

and the honest merchant, and installment 
sellers should be required to state their rates 
in plain, uniform terms as are licensed lenders. 

Mr. Walker, a vice-president of the National 

Association of Sales Finance Companies, who 

contributes to the symposium as spokesman 

for the installment seller, asserts, on the other 
hand, that installment credit is responsible for 
mass production of relatively expensive articles 
and thus for lower prices; that it teaches good 
money management and makes possible a 
higher standard of Jiving; that installment 
credit markup is legitimate and checked by 
competition; that apparently excessive time- 
price charges by dealers merely add to their 
meager profits; and that the public should 
prefer this to paying similar sums for state 
regulation costs. According to him, the buyer 
is always free to use other credit facilities or to 
pay cash. He considers that sales financing is 
fundamentally different from money lending 
and hence should not be subjected to similar 
regulation. He also claims that the install- 


ment buyer is not interested in knowing the 
exact interest he is paying and that telling him 
would only confuse and mislead him; that the 
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industry does not object to the refining of the 
terms as to repossession practices and delin- 
quency charges in the conditional sales contract 
but does object to regulation of charges, which 
would amount to price-fixing and would destroy 
the security of this form of credit. 


Quantity budgets for basic maintenance and 
emergency standards of living, MARGARET 
Loomis STECKER, under the supervision of 
Henry B. ArtHur. W.P.A. Research Bull., 
Series 1, No. 21 (1936) 57 pp. 

A technique is set up for determining the 
cost of living in urban areas of workingmen’s 
families at a basic maintenance level and also 
under emergency conditions. Annual con- 
sumption needs by individuals of specified age, 
sex, and activity are itemized for food, clothing, 
and personal care. Quantity budgets for cloth- 
ing upkeep, electricity, and other household 
operation except fuel, furnishings, certain 
forms of recreation and contributions, are given 
for families of specified size. General specifica- 
tions for housing are given with suggestions as 
to the effect of size and composition of family. 
Fuel is assumed to be coal, wood, or gas, and 
the quantities of each required in different 
climates for specified purposes in a specified 
number of rooms are given; “months required” 
is included. Ice required per family per year 
in four different climates is stated. General 
averages of expected annual medical services 
per 1,000 persons are listed from which may be 
figured the annual cost per person. The cost 
of school attendance is to be figured on an 
individual basis and includes only those items 
not included elsewhere in the total budget. A 
formula is given for computing transportation 
costs which do not include an automobile. 
Taxes are to be included in the budget wherever 
they apply. The amount of life insurance 
depends on family composition. Average 
prices of the various items will be combined 
with quantities required by different indi- 
viduals. Family costs are found by combining 
the costs for individuals on the basis of estab- 
lished family units. 

D. M. 
C. Vv. &. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


A fountain lunchroom in the hospital. Am. J. 
Nursing 36, No. 9 (Sept. 1936) pp. 881-882. 
This service unit for doctors, nurses, and 

visitors has been in operation at St. Mary’s 

Hospital, San Francisco, since 1934. Since it 

is open from 6 a.m. to 11:30 p.m., it satisfac- 

torily meets the problem of providing trays for 
guests and meals at irregular hours for the 
staff. 


Executive housekeeping for hospitals. Hotel 
Mihly. 44, No. 520 (July 1936) pp. 39-42; 
No. 521 (Aug.) pp. 40-41. 

The system of control used for the linen and 
laundry and for maintenance and upkeep of 
the kitchen and dining room at University 
Clinics, Chicago, is presented together with 
some of the records used. 


Food service as a morale builder, Witt1am A. 
Bryan. Modern Hosp. 47, No. 1 (July 1936) 
pp. 57-59. 

While it is recognized that the food service 
department in a hospital can do more to retard 
or reinforce other therapeutic agencies than 
any other single administrative function, it 
is seldom maintained and operated to afford 
maximum efficiency as a morale-building fac- 
tor. Menus are monotonous in materials and 
method of preparation; salaries are low; un- 
trained people are in charge; and food waste is 
high. Recommendations are that cafeteria 
service be used and that full responsibility for 
food, from purchase to service, be centered in 
one person. The writer’s discussion on chefs 
versus dietitians indicates that he is not cog- 
nizant of the professional standards required 
by the American Dietetic Association. 


The laundry manager should route the work, 
train the worker, W. A. REINHARD. Modern 


Hosp. 47, No. 1 (July 1936) pp. 69-70. 
Better work—better pay, W. A. REINHARD. 

Modern Hosp. 47, No. 2 (Aug. 1936) pp. 

69-76. 

The quality and quantity of laundry work is 
affected not only by the methods used but also 
by the skill, willingness, and effort of the 


operator. Methods depend on machinery, 
layout, equipment, and working conditions. 
Time and motion studies and the proper train- 
ing of employees increase the skill of the latter. 
How to satisfy the desires for compensation, 
security, good craftsmanship, competition, and 
recognition is a problem of management. 


Accounting for dietary costs, CHARLES A. 
Tocut. Modern Hosp. 47, No. 1 (July 
1936) pp. 94, 96. 

A simplified yet comprehensive cost-account- 
ing system will enable the administrator to 
detect losses from improvident purchasing, pre- 
vent waste in the consumption of materials, 
check losses from labor inefficiences, and con- 
trol operating expenses. A workable perpetual 
inventory control is essential for determining 
the quantity and cost of materials consumed. 
Operating and fixed assets must be inventoried 
and a depreciation rate set. Types of sched- 
ules and reports are presented. 


“Sugar bowls on Thursday,”’ ELLEN E. STAND- 
ING. Modern Hosp. 47, No. 2 (Aug. 1936) 
pp. 55-56. 

Though appreciating the value of schedules 
of work, the author recommends that they be 
adaptable to changing conditions. 


An analysis of dishwashing methods, JoHNn 
GorRELL. Modern Hosp. 47, No. 2 (Aug. 
1936) pp. 82, 84, 86. 

An exhaustive study of three leading makes 
of dishwashing machines revealed that their 
capacity varied from 21 to 66 per cent from the 
manufacturers’ advertised figures; that their 
product had a “‘cleanliness percentage” of from 
50 to 99 per cent; that excessive use of clean- 
ing powder was frequent, running from 100 to 
500 per cent higher than necessary; that only 
50 per cent of the machines produced air-dried 
dishes; that rinsing required 10 seconds and 
washing 60; that dish breakage was very low; 
and that life expectancy for the machines was 
10 years. A rinse-to-drain system was found 
to take care of the pre-rinsing and to keep the 
wash water free from food particles. 
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Central food service in practice, J. MARIE 
MELGAARD. Modern Hosp. 47, No. 2 (Aug. 
1936) pp. 92, 94+. 

A detailed description of the organization, 
equipment, and layout of the dietary depart- 
ment at Mount Sinai Hospital, Philadelphia. 


A “use by the user” test, E. StacG WHITIN. 
Modern Hosp. 47, No. 3 (Sept. 1936) pp. 90, 
92. 

Results of tests on sheets in continuous use 
over a period of four years, each having re- 
ceived 65 washings. 


Doing right by the dishes, LuLu G. GRAVEs. 
Nation’s Schools 18, No. 1 (July 1936) 
pp. 55-57. 

Refrigeration in modern terms, Lutvu G. 
Graves. WNation’s Schools 18, No. 3 (Sept. 
1936) pp. 66, 68. 

The first of these two articles on modern 
cafeteria equipment stresses the need for proper 
handling of dishes to maintain a high sanita- 
tion standard, and the second emphasizes the 
correct temperatures for food storage and the 


resulting economies. 


Lunch in a one-teacher school, BLANCHE E. 
Moran. WNation’s Schools 18, No. 2 (Aug. 
1936) pp. 57-58, 60. 

The problem of providing a hot dish at 
Franklin Grove School has evolved into a 
student and community interest, the children 
developing skill in selecting, buying, preparing, 
serving, and eating good food, in establishing 
good housekeeping habits, and in acquiring 
greater self-control, dependability, initiative, 
and resourcefulness. 


Testing before training, RicHarp C. Corris. 
Personnel J. 15, No. 3 (Sept. 1936) pp. 87-90. 
To cut down unnecessary training expense 

and increase the success of new employees is 

a vital problem. This case cites the relation 

found in results of a “hard directions test” 

and the ability to detect errors for packers and 
checkers. 


Psychiatry in industry, Lyp1a G. GIBERSON. 
Personnel J. 15, No. 3 (Sept. 1936) pp. 91-95. 
From the standpoints of production and ef- 

ficiency, the early detection and subsequent 
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treatment of maladjustment of employees is 
advisable. The psychiatrist has two distinct 
advantages over the personnel worker in deal- 
ing with employee difficulties. The fact that 
he is a doctor “with” but not “of” the company 
aids in gaining confidence and determining the 
real causes of maladjustments. 


Salary and wage administration, SAMUEL L. 
Burk. Personnel J. 15, No. 3 (Sept. 1936) 
pp. 105-115. 

A résumé of the discussions on salary and 
wage administration sponsored by the Phila- 
delphia Personnel Association. The chief steps 
considered are job analysis, job classification, 
and salary administration. 


And I learned about tea rooms from her, 
FRANK R. ARNOLD. Prac. Home Econ. 14, 
No. 7 (July 1936) pp. 202-203. 

Mrs. Bert Garner’s interest in Mexican 
music, folklore, and cooked food has expressed 
itself in an unusual and successful tearoom and 
theater in Claremont, California. 


The school lunch course in a college curriculum, 
CiarRA W. Hasstock. Prac. Home Econ. 
14, No. 7 (July 1936) pp. 216-217. 

Started by a group of advanced nutrition 
students interested in better nutrition for 
school children, a school lunch project has 
developed into a regular college course which 
includes all phases of the preparation and 
service of the lunch. Five-cent plate lunches 
are a specialty. 


Dormitory desserts at Iowa State College, ELLA 
GERTRUDE MCMULLEN. Prac. Home Econ. 
14, No. 9 (Sept. 1936) pp. 264-265. 

In the co-operative dormitories one basic 
blanc mange recipe is used for 22 distinctive 
puddings. These recipes are given, each serv- 
ing 100 portions. 


List of educational material. Prac. Home 
Econ. 14, No. 9 (Sept. 1936) pp. 273-284. 
While this list of commercial materials is 

primarily to assist teachers, some of the items 

are of interest to managers as well. 
G. M. A. 
M. vEG. B. 
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NUTRITION RESEARCH 


Contributed by the staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


The occurrence and chemical nature of vitamin 
K, Henrik Dam and Fritz SCHONHEYDER. 
Biochem. J. 30, No. 5 (May 1936) pp. 897- 
901. 

A study of the vitamin K content of foods 
showed green vegetables to be a rich source of 
this antihemorrhagic factor required by the 
chick. Various treatments of hog-liver fat 
revealed some of the chemical properties of 
the vitamin. Attempts were made to concen- 
trate the vitamin from dried alfalfa. 


Vitamin C content of dairy orange beverages, 
M. J. Mack, C. R. Fetters, W. A. MACLINN, 
and D. A. BEAN. Food Research 1, No. 3 
(May-June 1936) pp. 223-230. 

Various dairy orange beverages were tested 
for their vitamin C and ascorbic acid content 
by the biological method and also by 2,6- 
dichlorophenolindophenol and iodine titration 
methods. Assays of fresh and canned orange 
juices were made for purposes of comparison. 
The results indicate that dairy orange bever- 
ages vary in vitamin C potency and that while 
some may be considered fair antiscorbutics, 
they contain on the average only 10 per cent 
as much vitamin C as fresh orange juice. The 
canned orange juice tested was an excellent 
source of vitamin C. Dairy orange beverages 
rapidly lose their vitamin C upon standing at 
room temperature. Although the vitamin loss 
at cold storage temperatures is much less, it is 
still appreciable. 


Evaporated milk. Effect of irradiation on 
vitamin A content, H. J. CANNon and O. F. 
Hixson. Ind. & Eng. Chem. 28, No. 9 
(Sept. 1936) pp. 1009-1010. 

This paper reports a study of the vitamin A 
content of irradiated and plain evaporated milk. 
The irradiated milk tested was a mixture of 
three nationally known brands purchased on 
the open market. Vitamin A determinations 


were made according to the U.S.P. technique. 
The milk was found to contain 4.28 U.S.P. 
units of vitamin A per gram. The plain 
evaporated milk tested was also a mixture of 
three brands purchased on the open market. 


Plain evaporated milk was found to have the 
same vitamin A value asirradiated evaporated. 


The effect of digestibility upon the availability 
of iron in whole wheat, E. M. VAatrercu, 
M.S. Rose, and Grace MacLeop. J. Nut. 
11, No. 1 (Jan. 1936) pp. 31-36. 

Belief that the conflicting evidence which 
exists concerning the efficacy of wheat in 
hemoglobin regeneration might be due to 
failure of anemic rats to digest wheat properly 
led the authors to a study of the effect of 
digestibility upon the availability of iron in 
whole wheat. Young rats 8 weeks of age 
depleted to hemoglobin levels averaging 3.3 
grams per 100 cc. of blood received the following 
supplements to a fresh whole-milk diet: 3 
grams of finely ground whole wheat yielding 
0.1 mg. of iron and 0.02 mg. of copper, whole 
wheat predigested containing the same amounts 
of iron and copper, 0.1 mg. of iron as ferric 
chloride, and 0.02 mg. of copper as copper sul- 
fate. Hemoglobin regeneration was best on 
the predigested wheat, next best on the natural 
wheat, and poorest on the mineral supplements. 
It is concluded that the ease of digestion of the 
dextrinized wheat was the factor responsible. 


Influence of the ration on the vitamin C content 
of milk, W. H. Rmpetr, C. H. Wuirtnan, 
J. S. HucuHes, and H. F. Lrennarpr. J. 
Nut. 11, No. 1 (Jan. 1936) pp. 47-54. 
Biological and chemical tests were made to 

determine the vitamin C content of milk from 

cows on pasture and of milk from cows in dry 
lot receiving either silage or dry feed alone. 

The results indicate that the rations studied 

have no significant influence on the vitamin C. 


The excretion of vitamin C in normal indi- 
viduals following a comparable quantitative 
administration in the form of orange juice, 
cevitamic acid by mouth, and cevitamic acid 
intravenously, E. E. Haw ey, D. J. STEPH- 
ENS, and GEORGE ANDERSON. J. Nw. 11, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1936) pp. 135-145. 

The effect of variation in the daily intake of 
vitamin C upon the urinary excretion of 
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cevitamic acid was studied in 12 normal adults. 
Vitamin C in the form of 400 cc. and 200 cc. 
doses of orange juice supplemented the basal 
diet, which was designed to furnish a very 
low concentration of vitamin C. During a 
later period vitamin C was supplied by 100 mg. 
cevitamic acid administered in some cases 
orally and in others intravenously. The re- 
sults indicate wide variation in the urinary 
response to a given test dose of vitamin C. 
Individuals on a normal diet excreted from 
15 to 28 mg. of vitamin C per 24 hours. Nor- 
mal amounts of vitamin C continued to be 
excreted in the urine several days after the 
supplements were discontinued. There was 
considerable variation in response to test doses 
of vitamin C both during and after saturation 
with vitamin C. Vitamin C in the forms of 
orange juice and of cevitamic acid resulted in 
similar urinary excretions. Cevitamic acid 
administered intravenously was excreted more 
rapidly and completely than when given by 
mouth. The cevitamic acid content of the 
whole blood and the capillary fragility were not 
affected by variations in the vitamin C intake. 


A study of the magnesium needs of preschool 
children, A. L. DANrEts and G. J. EVERSON. 
J. Nut. 11, No. 4 (April 1936) pp. 327-341. 
The observance of tetany and death in calves 

receiving milk rations low in magnesium and 

lack of information in the literature concerning 
the amount of magnesium needed by normal 
growing children prompted the authors of this 
paper to make 33 magnesium, calcium, and 
phosphorus balance studies with 13 children 
between 3 and 7 years of age who received 
varying amounts of these minerals. The re- 
sults indicate that calcium and phosphorus do 
not influence magnesium retention. It was 
found that the magnesium of the urine could be 
used as a means of determining the adequacy 
of the diet with respect to this constituent. 

Tentative conclusions state that diets of chil- 

dren of the age studied should contain not less 

than 13 mg. of magnesium per kilogram of body 
weight. Further work with different types of 
diets is needed to confirm these findings. 


A study of the seasonal variation of vitamin D 
in normal cow’s milk, H. E, BEcHTEL and 
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C. A. Hoppert. J. Nut. 11, No. 6 and 

supplement (June 1936) pp. 537-549. 

A comprehensive study was made of the 
vitamin D content of milk from various 
sources. A method was developed for the 
concentration of the antirachitic factors in 
milk fat, thus making possible the biological 
assay of fats of low potency. The results 
obtained indicate that milk produced by cows 
managed under practical farming conditions 
varies as much as 900 per cent in antirachitic 
potency. Highest values were obtained for the 
summer months and lowest values in February. 
It is concluded that the exposure of cows to 
sunlight is the major factor contributing to the 
vitamin D content of milk. 


The vitamin C content of human milk and its 
variation with diet, IvA SELLEG and C. G. 
Kinc. J. Nut. 11, No. 6 and supplement 
(June 1936) pp. 599-606. 

Although the primary purpose of this in- 
vestigation was to determine the approximate 
antiscorbutic value of human milk, much 
valuable information concerning closely related 
items was obtained simultaneously. The milk 
samples studied were obtained from hospital 
patients in normal health, and the vitamin C 
values were determined by the chemical method 
of Bessey and King. The vitamin C (ascorbic 
acid) content of human milk was found to vary 
from 0.012 to 0.108 mg. per cc. When the 
mother was receiving an adequate diet the 
usual range of vitamin C was from 0.060 to 
0.080 mg. per cc., which indicates that the 
normal vitamin C intake for an infant is 
approximately 40 to 50 mg. per day during the 
first few weeks of life. Cases of markedly 
subnormal antiscorbutic values rapidly ap- 
proached normal when an orange juice sup- 
plement was given. Mothers with initial high 
lactation levels indicative of a good state of 
nutrition showed relatively small increases in 
vitamin C values when vitamin supplements 
were given. The normal level of vitamin C 
in human milk is strikingly higher than in cow’s 
milk. The results of this study refute the 
suggestion that guinea pigs and humans can 
synthesize adequate quantities of ascorbic acid 


during gestation or infancy. 
M. H. K. 
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MISCELLANY 


Art Education and Occupations. Several 
vocationally helpful publications dealing with 
occupations for which some art training is 
necessary have recently been published with 
the co-operation of the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations, Connecticut College, 
New London. Three were prepared in con- 
nection with the Federated Council on Art 
Education; their titles and prices are: ‘‘Cos- 
tume Design,” 40 cents; “Fashion Illustra- 
tion,” 25 cents; ‘““Designing Dress Accessories,” 
40 cents. Another on textile design is expected 
to be available soon at 40 cents a copy. In 
co-operation with the American Woman’s 
Association, the Institute has issued a 162- 
page mimeographed report of a conference on 
art occupations which includes discussion on 
14 different occupational fields, such as ad- 
vertising, fashion, lighting, textile design, and 
which sells at $1 a copy. 

The Federated Council on Art Education, 
it will be remembered, published in 1935 a 
significant report of its committee on art 
education in the high schools, Walter H. Klar, 
chairman. The address of the Council is 745 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Research Fellowships. The terms of fellow- 
ships and other grants offered by the Social 
Science Research Council in 1937-38 have been 
drawn up by John E. Pomfret, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City, from whom they may be 
obtained. 

The American Association of University 
Women also offers fellowships for advanced 
study in 1937-38, applications for which must 
be received at its headquarters, 1634 Eye 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., by Decem- 
ber 15, 1936. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets. Recent additions 
to this series are No. 5, “Credit for Con- 
sumers,” and No. 6, “The South’s Place in the 
Nation.” The former is a compendium of 
official reports and studies by the Russell 
Sage Foundation and the 20th Century Fund. 
The one on the South is based on the Southern 
Regional Study sponsored by the Social Science 
Research Council and showing the social, 


cultural, economic, and political assets and 
liabilities. The pamphlets are issued for gen- 
eral readers by the Public Affairs Committee, 
a nonprofit-making organization with head- 
quarters in the National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


“Lobbying for Social Legislation.” Several 
New York social workers with long and varied 
experience in working for social legislation 
have aided William T. Kirk in preparing this 
mimeographed bulletin which the Social Work 
Publicity Council, 130 East 22nd Street, New 
York City, has just issued at 50 cents a copy. 
Its information, practical suggestions, and 
socially-minded philosophy are equally appli- 
cable to any non-partisan legislative work. 


Standard for Testing Dress Fabrics. The 
commercial standard whose origins and purpose 
were described in a JouRNAL editorial in De- 
cember 1935 and which was adopted by the 
industry to become effective last spring, is 
known as Commercial Standard CS59-36. 
It is issued by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, U. S. Department of Commerce, in a 
bulletin bearing that designation and the title 
“Woven Dress Fabrics: Testing and Report- 
ing.” 


Consumers’ Shopping Guide. Information 
about and small samples of 38 different types 
of textile materials have been most ingeniously 
arranged on 8” x 7” cards by the technical 
laboratories of Sears, Roebuck and Co. To- 
gether with a supplementary “Handbook of 
Facts,” they are placed in a box, where a 
woman can easily consult them before she 
starts out to buy any of the materials. The 
samples, each an inch square, can be examined 
on both sides and against the light, since they 
are mounted over holes cut in the cards with 
the edges of the sample held in place between 
the two thin layers of cardboard which are 
pasted together to form the card. The brief 
accompanying text includes clearly stated facts 
about characteristics, quality, use, and points 
to look for, also a blank for recording purchases. 
Neither the samples nor the text refer in any 
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way to the goods carried by the publisher. 
This “Consumers’ Shopping Guide” is offered 
for sale at $1 in the regular mail-order catalog 
of Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago. 


“The Fashion Business.”” The groups and 
trade organizations that have developed the 
business of guiding American fashions were the 
subject of an illuminating article in Business 
Week for August 29. 


Jubilees and Celebrations. An October 
news release from the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards announced that the annual 
convention to be held in New Orleans from 
November 16 to 21 would be in a sense a jubilee 
celebration of the 20th anniversary of “the 
adoption of the term Realtor as its member- 
ship designation.” 

A few weeks later the Westinghouse Tech- 
nical Press Service informed us that in con- 
nection with the 50th anniversary of the 
Westinghouse organization employees and 
executives would for six weeks join actively in 
“a gigantic Golden Jubilee ‘Sell-Ebration.’ ” 


“A Pantology of Home Economics.” This 
is the title under which Mrs. Lita Hindman 
Luebbers has assembled in a 72-page pamphlet 
a variety of articles on home economics sub- 
jects which she has contributed to magazines, 
including one from the JouRNAL oF HoME 
Economics. The collection is published by 
the Elite Publishing Co., Albion, Michigan, and 
sells for 50 cents. 

Mrs. Luebbers is also the author and the 
same firm is the publisher of a novel Michigan’s 
Irish Hills, in which home economics doctrines 
of family relationships are applied in a story 
of courtship and early married life. 


Stefansson’s ‘“‘Adventures in Diet.” A 
series of magazine articles describing Stefans- 
son’s dietary experiences in the Arctic and 
developing his theory of the advantages of a 
meat diet has been reprinted in a 40-page 
pamphlet by the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


English Folk Cookery. The aims and 


growth of the English Folk Cookery Associa- 
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tion are described by its founder and president, 
Florence White, in The Electrical Age for 
July. The article includes some of the tra- 
ditional recipes which the Association has 
collected, including eel pie, singin’ hinnie, 
Yorkshire treacle tart. 


T.V.A. and Soil Conservation. The causes 
and consequences of soil erosion and what the 
T.V.A. is trying to do about it are effectively 
told in a beautifully illustrated pamphlet 
“Soil, the Nation’s Basic Heritage,” which has 
been prepared by the land-grant institutions 
of the Tennessee Valley region, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in co-operation. It may be pur- 
chased from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for 20 cents a copy. 


W.P.A. The American National Committee 
on Intellectual Cooperation of the League of 
Nations having requested from the Works 
Progress Administration a memorandum of 
service for white-collar workers, the Division 
of Professional and Service Projects last 
spring prepared an interesting 75-page plano- 
graphed report on “Government Aid During 
the Depression to Professional, Technical and 
Other Service Workers.” Included is the 
executive order prescribing conditions of em- 
ployment under the Emergency Relief Ap- 
propriation Act of 1935. A few copies are 
available for selected distribution. 

Much more popular in style and make-up 
is another W.P.A. publication entitled ‘‘Jobs.” 
As the name implies, it tells the story of work 
projects as a substitute for the dole, with 
emphasis on the permanent values of the 
products and with effective illustrations to 
drive home the moral. 


On Which Foot? We see by the papers that 
as he was ending a three-month tour of the 
United States, Kata Ragoso, son of a cannibal 
chieftain from Solomon Island, commented 
on the fact that though American missionaries 
had taught the women of his Island to discard 
such ornaments as rings and bracelets, Ameri- 
can women “are encouraged to put rings on 
their fingers, pearls around their necks, and 
paint their faces and fingernails.” 
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“Scholarship by Proxy.” In The Nation 
for October 17, Joseph Wood Krutch takes 
some witty and well-deserved digs at the use— 
or rather abuse—of the questionnaire method 
of obtaining material for theses and other sup- 
posedly scholarly studies. 


Forums Then and Now. That the old- 
fashioned lyceum which flourished in the United 
States a century or more ago was in essence the 
same thing as the public forums for which Com- 
missioner Studebaker is now pleading, is shown 
by Claude Eggertsen in School and Society for 
September 26. 


Non-Theatrical Films. The Educational 
Screen, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago, has 
issued the 12th edition of its annual bluebook 
“1000 and One.” As usual, the films are 
grouped by subjects. Besides the score or so 
listed under “domestic science,” others of 
interest to home economists may be found 
scattered through other sections. The book 
sells for 75 cents a copy and includes the usual 
information as to origin, size, and cost of 


films. 
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Onions in the Union. Ten pounds is the 
quantity of onions said by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to be consumed per person 
per year in these United States. 


Novel Heating Unit. Electric radiators 
made of heat-resistant glass in a metal frame, 
with the heating element deposited in an attrac- 
tive design inside the glass, are among the nov- 
elties described in The Electrical A ge for October. 


Appropriate Exercises. In a notice of the 
100th meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science which is to be held 
in Denver from June 21 to 27, 1937, the local 
committee calls attention not only to the 
scientific program but also to entertainment 
characteristic of the region, including “an 
excursion into the mountains with appropriate 
dietary exercises.” 


Insect Enemies of Books. ‘The More 
Important Insect Enemies of Books’’ is the 
subject of an article in the September and 
October issues of the Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library, the October number including a 
10-page bibliography. 









































NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


American Vocational Association. “Ex- 
plaining Vital Homemaking Education” is the 
theme of the meetings of the department of 
home economics during the annual convention 
at San Antonio from December 2 to 5. A topic 
on the general program is “A Training Pro- 
gram for Household Service Workers.”’ Voca- 
tional guidance has a prominent place through- 
out the sessions. 

American Gas Association. The home serv- 
ice sessions held during the convention at 
Atlantic City from October 26 to 30 were in 
charge of Jessie McQueen, home service coun- 
sellor. Among items on the program were: 
“Good Home Service Newspaper Copy,” 
Eloise Davison, Herald Tribune Institute, New 
York; “Small Cooking Schools Designed for 
Selling,’ Mrs. Eliza Stephenson, Jersey Central 
Power & Light Co., Asbury Park, New Jersey; 
“What Women Readers Ask Us—Applied to 
Home Service,” Ada Bessie Swann, Woman’s 
Home Companion. 

National Safety Congress. During the 25th 
National Safety Congress held at Atlantic City 
October 5 to 9, the home safety program was 
given on Thursday afternoon and Friday was 
designated Home Safety Day at the exposition. 
At the former, co-operation between school, 
home, and community was emphasized as es- 
sential in lessening the toll of home accidents. 

National Association of Housing Officials. 
In deciding on the topics for the discussion at 
the annual meeting in Philadelphia on Decem- 
ber 4 and 5, a list somewhat longer than that 
to appear on the program was sent to members 
well in advance; on it they could easily indicate 
preferences and write in special suggestions. 

Retirement of Mary Barrows. Mary Bar- 
rows, whose publishing house has, ever since 
the days of Ellen H. Richards, gotten out many 
well-known home economics books, has sold 
the business and will make her headquarters 
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at the family home in Fryburg, Maine, where 
her sister Anna Barrows is also living. The 
purchasers have retained the old firm name but 
have moved their office from Boston to 286 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska. Dorothy Saville, 
formerly instructor in clothing and textiles, 
has joined the staff at South Dakota State 
College and is doing research. Mary Guthrie 
is a new instructor in Miss Saville’s former field. 

Marion Reinke has been appointed assist- 
ant in institution management to succeed 
Helen Hengstler, who was married late in the 
summer. 

Lucille Pepoon, who has taught home eco- 
nomics in Alaska, has a fellowship in child 
development this year; and Virginia Stauffer, 
a graduate of Baidwin-Wallace College, has 
one in foods and nutrition. 

Margaret Fedde and Mary Ellen Brown 
traveled in the Scandinavian countries during 
the summer. 

In October both faculty and students en- 
joyed a conference with Dr. Fritz Kunkel, a 
psychotherapist from the University of Berlin. 

“Problems in Teaching Social and Family 
Relationships” was the theme of the 18th an- 
nual Vocational Education Conference held at 
the University. “The Psychology of Adoles- 
cence” was discussed by Dr. Ruth Staples and 
“Applications of Principles of Adolescent Psy- 
chology” by Mrs. Mildred Inskeep Morgan, 
the out-of-town speaker. Rowan Elliff led a 
discussion on ‘Adapting Homemaking Educa- 
tion to New Educational Trends.” 

Extension. Ella Gardner, recreation special- 
ist from the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
gave a series of lectures on “Community Self- 
Analysis” at the conference in October. 

Mabel Doremus, formerly a home economics 
teacher at Grand Island, has joined the staff 
of extension specialists. 
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Resettlement Administration, Lincoln. The 
home supervisors of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration who assist with the Emergency 
Grant Program investigate families who ask 
for public assistance and determine whether 
or not they are in need and what farm and home 
resources, such as milk, butterfat, and eggs, 
they have to draw on. With this information 
the home supervisors develop a subsistence 
budget covering the family’s immediate needs. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Association. 
On October 3 the Association held a joint meet- 
ing at the Hotel Brunswick in Boston with the 
Massachusetts Home Economics Association. 
Dorothea Brande, author of Wake Up and Live, 
told what led her to write the book. The lunch- 
eon which followed was unusually well attended. 
The student clubs met at the same time. 

On October 11 the Association joined the 
Massachusetts Dietetic Association and Sim- 
mons College as hostesses at a tea in the Sim- 
mons College lounge room in honor of those 
attending the 19th annual convention of the 
American Dietetic Association. Dr. Alice 
Blood and President and Mrs. Bancroft Beat- 
ley of Simmons College received with the presi- 
dent of the New England Home Economics 
Association and the president-elect and several 
other distinguished members of the A.D.A. 

On October 14 the members of the social 
workers section entertained at tea for the 
visiting nutritionists and out-patient dietitians. 
Mrs. Harold Porter’s apartment at the Hotel 
Vendome made a gracious setting. 

Maine’s Nutrition Consultant. Elizabeth 
Waters has been appointed nutrition consultant 
for Maine, a new position made possible by the 
Social Securities Act. Her headquarters will 
be at the Maine State Health Department in 
Augusta. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The program of the annual meeting in 


Littleton on October 9 included a report on the 
meeting of the Associated Country Women of 
the World in Washington, D. C., last June, by 
Daisy Deane Williamson, state home demon- 
stration leader; an illustrated talk on 


“Art 
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Principles and Their Application in Clothing 
Selection,” by Mrs. Winnifred Hudson of 
Lasell Junior College, who was formerly with 
the Clothes Institute of William Filene’s Sons 
Company; and a report of Better Homes Week 
activities in the 19 New Hampshire towns that 
observed it, by Ann Beggs, who asked the sup- 
port of the Association in furthering this work. 
An essay contest on “Living in My Castle 
Home,” in which 87 freshman high school 
girls participated, was a feature of the week’s 
celebration. 

At the request of Irma Bowen, head of the 
clothing department at the University of New 
Hampshire, the Association sent a note of ap- 
proval to one of the leading advertising com- 
panies in Boston which is doing much to give 
more informative labeling on merchandise. 

Extension Service. Miriam Parmenter, 
home demonstration agent in Cheshire County, 
is spending her sabbatical leave studying at 
the State Teachers’ College, Framingham, 
Massachusetts. Nancy Carlisle, home demon- 
stration agent-at-large, is doing the county 
work. 

NEW YORK 

New York Home Economics Association. 
The annual district meetings were held dur- 
ing October. At the eastern district meeting 
in Troy on October 22 and 23, Marion Van 
Liew, state supervisor of home economics, led 
a panel discussion on “What Is a Good Home 
Economics Teacher? Her Place in the Com- 
munity.” The ten members of the panel 
included school superintendents, principals, 
city supervisors, a teacher, a teacher trainer, 
and a homemaker. 

State Department of Education. Dorothy 
S. Lawson, formerly city supervisor at Port 
Washington, was appointed senior home eco- 
nomics supervisor in the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics in the State Department on July 1. 

New York State College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University. As part of the freshman 
orientation course, upper classmen conducted a 
fashion show with clothing from their own 
wardrobes to give new students an idea of the 
kind of clothes Cornell girls consider appro- 
priate for activities on or off the campus. 
Some of the garments had been made or reno- 
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vated by the girls, and some had been pur- 
chased ready-made. 

Pratt Institute. The School of Household 
Arts is working to raise two Florence Willard 
scholarships, each with a fund of $3,000. One 
in dietetics, sponsored by the Institute, is open 
to graduates of any New York City high school; 
that in clothing, sponsored by the Washington 
Irving High School, is open to graduates of the 
clothing department of that school. 

Syracuse. At the City Supervisors’ Con- 
ference held in Syracuse in September, reports 
were given on last year’s work, which centered 
on “‘Co-operation in the Family Group.” ‘“Im- 
provement in Home and Family Life” was se- 
lected as the theme for this year’s work, with 
emphasis on home visits. 

In the Syracuse continuation schools, Mrs. 
Evelyn Sabbarese will give a new course in per- 
sonal efficiency and professional improvement 
for the modern housewife and businesswoman. 

Extension Service. At the State Fair in 
Syracuse, 4-H Club girls demonstrated ‘‘How 
to Do Things in the Home the Better Way” 
by displaying chair caning they had done and 
serving samples of food they had prepared. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Educational Association. Dr. 
Ivol Spafford of the University of Minnesota 
addressed the general meeting at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota on November 5, on 
“Home Economics for All” and a sectional 
meeting on “‘Home Economics in a Reorgan- 
ized Educational Program.” 

North Dakota Agricultural College. Ruby 
Johnson is the new instructor in textiles and 
clothing to replace Edna Meshke, now on the 
staff of the University of Minnesota. 

Mrs. Theresa Warburton is a new member of 
the art and clothing departments. 

A new laboratory for high school work has 
been equipped at the College which permits all 
phases of homemaking to be taught inone room. 

Christine Finlayson spoke at the state meet- 
ing of the North Dakota Congress of Parents 
and Teachers in Jamestown on October 10. 

Extension Service. Esther Noess, who has 
taught in North Dakota, Colorado, and South 
Dakota, was recently appointed associate 
county extension agent in Cass County. 


~ 
— 
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Audrey Martin, a former F.E.R.A. and 
R.R.A. worker in North Dakota, is now asso- 
ciate county extension agent in Wells County. 

North Dakota 4-H Club members, local lead- 
ers, and extension agents presented a special 
program at the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference held at the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College from October 11 to 14. Vari- 
ous phases of the boys’ and girls’ 4-H Club 
program in North Dakota were shown by a 
series of fine exhibits. 

State Normal and Industrial School, Ellen- 
dale. Drought conditions in this part of the 
state have made it necessary to reduce the cost 
of the clothing course as much as possible. 
The girls have revealed much ingenuity in mak- 
ing good-looking garments out of discarded 
clothing and smart things from inexpensive 
new materials. 

When members of the foods class recently 
calculated their dietaries they found them low 
in vitamin B, above optimum requirements for 
vitamins A and C, average or above in calcium, 
and slightly low in iron. 

Sixteen women are enrolled for the weekly 
meetings which the department is conducting 
for adults. At present a study is being made 
of “‘The Family’s Food.” 


OKLAHOMA 


State Department of Education. Mary Rus- 
sell and Mrs. Marguerite L. Corkill have been 
appointed assistant state supervisors of home 
economics. 

The state conference for vocational teachers 
held at the A. & M. College from June 1 to 5 
included a school of instruction on program 
planning conducted by Marie White of the 
U. S. Office of Education, a Community Rela- 
tionships Luncheon with an address on “Build- 
ing a Better Tomorrow” by Mrs. George E. 
Calvert, round-table discussions, and a meet- 
ing of the committee on objectives. 

Following the annual convention of the Okla- 
homa Congress of Parents and Teachers, Alice 
Sowers of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers held leadership conferences in Bris- 
tow and Oklahoma City. 

Eastern Oklahoma College. Iva Curtis is 
in charge of the home economics department. 

Oklahoma A. & M. College. Millie Pearson 
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attended the Home Economics Education In- 
stitute at Ohio State University last summer. 

Clara A. Storvick, assistant professor of 
household science at the summer session, is 
continuing in that position. 

Cora May Sledge is assisting in the nursery 
school and with the child development courses 
during the absence of Virginia Messenger. 

Emily Haskell Davis has returned as asso- 
ciate professor of household arts after leave 
spent to secure her Ph.D. at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Mary Frances Reed studied under Dr. Fritz 
Kunkel during the summer at Pendle Hill 
College, Wallingford, Pennsylvania. 

Anna May Johnson studied during July at 
the Colorado Agricultural College and later 
attended Dr. Kunkel’s conference at Estes 
Park. 

Oklahoma College for Women. Anna K. 
Banks is on leave studying at the University of 
Oklahoma. 

Greta E. Smith has been appointed professor 
of family life and consultant in personal and 
family life problems in the Institute of Child 
Welfare and Family Life. 

Alice Sowers, specialist in parent education of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
was a principal speaker and discussion leader 
at the annual conference on child welfare and 
family life on October 16 and 17. 

University of Oklahoma. During Omicron 
Week, held from September 21 to 25 to acquaint 
students with the activities of the School of 
Home Economics, home economics students 
were entertained at tea by Omicron Nu mem- 
bers and officers of other home economics or- 
ganizations. 

Hedwig Schaefer studied at Colorado Agri- 
cultural College during the summer and at- 
tended Dr. Fritz Kunkel’s leadership course at 
Estes Park. 

In connection with their doctors’ disserta- 
tions in the College of Education, Anna K. 
Banks and Hazel Frost are preparing tests on 
attitudes, habits, and information of high school 
students. These will be used by the state 


committee for the study of home economics, 
of whose subcommittee on evaluations Lila M. 
Welch is chairman. 

Tulsa. Tulsa teachers met at Morgan’s Inn 
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on Grand River on October 17 to report on their 
vacation activities. Maude Firth attended the 
preconvention meeting of the division of the 
family and its relationships of the A.H.E.A. 
at Colorado Agricultural College and the Estes 
Park Conference under Dr. Kunkel’s direction. 
Other contributors were Patricia Gill, Alice 
Neiman, Clara Cramsey, Martha Binkley, 
Irene Horton, Kathleen Courtney, Laura Cos- 
tigan, and Anna Stoffer. 


OREGON 


Oregon Home Economics Association. The 
Council voted this fall to award $25 to an out- 
standing Oregon sophomore in the School of 
Home Economics at Oregon State College, and 
a committee was appointed to select the re- 
cipient. 

State Department of Education. A “Tenta- 
tive Outline for the Teaching of Homemaking 
Courses for the 1936-37 School Year,” pre- 
pared under the direction of Bertha Kohlhagen, 
state supervisor of home economics education, 
was sent this fall to all high school homemaking 
teachers in Oregon. Miss Kohlhagen is now 
holding regional conferences to secure the co- 
operation of all teachers in the state in this 
program. 

Mrs. Harriet P. Cramer has been appointed 
supervisor of parent education and nursery 
schools in the Department. 

Flora Thurston, who has taught at Oregon 
State College for the last two years, is now con- 
ducting one of the forums sponsored in Port- 
land by the Department. 

Oregon State College. On October 4 the 
home economics staff celebrated by verse and 
gifts the anniversary of Ava B. Milam’s 25th 
year at the College. At first a teacher of 
foods, Miss Milam was subsequently made 
head of the foods and nutrition department and 
dean of the School of Home Economics in 1918. 

Alta Garrison is on leave this year teaching 
at the University of Arizona; Dr. Irene San- 
born Hall is substituting for her. 

Mrs. Sara Watt Prentiss has returned to the 
College after serving for two years as child 
development specialist in the California Ex- 
tension Service. 

Mrs. Vera Brandon, who acted as head of 
Mrs. Prentiss’s department during her absence, 
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received her Ph.D. from the University of 
Iowa last June. 

Betty Chandler and Letty Warrington, two 
juniors, left in August to be exchange students 
this year at Lingnan University, Canton, 
China. 

University of Oregon. Mabel A. Wood, 
head of the home economics department since 
1932, sailed on August 22 for China, where she 
will teach for a year in the home economics de- 
partment of Yenching University, Peiping. 
Mrs. Emmajean Stephens Peterson is acting 
head during her absence. 

Martha Mellinger is teaching the clothing 
classes formerly taught by Alice Reid, who is 
on leave because of illness. 

Extension Service. Calla Van Syckle, home 
demonstration agent-at-large, resigned on 
August 1 to accept a position in the economics 
division of the U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. Eileen Perdue is Miss Van Syckle’s 
successor. 

Mrs. Sara Case, former home demonstration 
agent in Columbia County, is now associate 
state director in charge of home economics for 
the Rural Rehabilitation Division of the Rural 
Resettlement Administration. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 
During October the central district meeting 
was held at Lock Haven, the northwestern at 
Erie, the mid-western at New Castle, the west- 
ern at Pittsburgh, and the eastern at Reading. 
Attendance at the different meetings ranged 
from 50 to 150. 

Vocational Home Economics. Training 
Conference. Representatives of 7 of the 9 
institutions in the state offering approved vo- 
cational teacher-training courses met with the 
state supervisors in Harrisburg on September 
16 and 17 to discuss changes needed in the 
present teacher-training programs to meet the 
demands of the George-Deen Act, which will 
become effective on July 1, 1937. A policy 
committee was appointed to meet from time 
to time during this school year to further con- 
sider problems in teacher training so that a 
suitable program can be formulated for next 


year. 
Home Projects. 


During the past school year 
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some 17,000 home projects were directed by 
280 teachers in 211 districts. Emphasis was 
placed on projects in meal planning; clothing 
construction, purchasing, and care; child de- 
velopment; and personal and family relation- 
ships. In many districts contacts were made 
directly with the homes. 

New Departments. Twenty-five new de- 
partments of vocational home economics have 
been organized in high schools of the state for 
1936-37. 

Itinerant Teacher Trainers. Followingasuc- 
cessful experimental period which began last 
February, two itinerant teacher trainers have 
been added to the homeeconomics staff at Mans- 
field and Indiana State Teachers Colleges to 
assist teachers in service. Special attention 
will be given to problems of beginning teachers. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island Home Economics Association. 
The October meeting was held in conjunction 
with the 3-day session of the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction. Dr. Esther Batchel- 
der was guest speaker at the home economics 
luncheon. 

Scheduled on the Association’s calendar are: 
for December, a social gathering at Warwick 
High School, with a program and music by 
members of the school; for February, a joint 
meeting with the Rhode Island Dietetic Asso- 
ciation; for April, the spring luncheon meeting 
at Newport, with a program featuring “Art in 
the Home’’; and for June, an all-day meeting 
at the State College in Kingston. 

Rhode Island State College. Dr. Esther 
Batchelder, formerly of the University of Ari- 
zona, is the new head of the department of 
home economics and in charge of home econom- 
ics research at the experiment station. 

The new buildings nearing completion on the 
campus include a home economics building, a 
girls’ dormitory, andalibrary. The old library 
has been made into an attractive and adequate 
commons. 

Tercentenary Celebration. In nearly every 
town homemaking activities recently have fig- 
ured in the various phases of the tercentenary 
observance of the coming of Roger Williams to 
Rhode Island in 1636. Foods used by the 
colonists have been studied and recipes col- 
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lected; pageants depicting Rhode Island’s early 
history have been given, colonial costumes dis- 
played, and antiques exhibited; and many of 
the beautiful old houses in the state have been 
opened to the public. 


TENNESSEE 


George Peabody College for Teachers. Dr. 
Amalia Lautz is head of the home economics 
department, succeeding Dr. Jessie Brodie, who 
resigned to become head of the household ad- 
ministration department at the University of 
Toronto. 

State Teachers College, Johnson City. Dur- 
ing the celebration of the 25th anniversary of 
the College, the foods classes prepared a lunch- 
eon and the Home Economics Club gave two 
teas for guests and alumni. 

State Teachers College, Memphis. Alice 
Sowers of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers was a recent visitor. 

Elizabeth Heap of Knoxville has succeeded 
Jean Blair, who resigned from the Training 
School to accept a position in Nashville 

University of Tennessee. Dr. Druzilla 
Kent, who this fall is on leave of absence, is in 
Washington working on a research project in 
the vocational division of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

The College now has a department of craft 
design in charge of Marion Heard, who also 
devotes half of her time to the craft program of 
the agricultural extension division. 

New staff members include Jeannette Biggs, 
Marion Heard, Agnes Nelson, and Clara 
Dodson. 

University of Tennessee Junior College, 
Martin. Helen Cannon was recently placed in 
charge of all clothing and textiles work at the 
College. 

Extension Service. Account-keeping in 
farm homes has been a major project in 21 
Tennessee counties this year. Of the 700 farm 
families who decided to undertake this project, 
about two-thirds are finishing the year with 
good records. 


TEXAS 


Texas Home Economics Association. Ruth 


Lehman, head of the home economics de- 
partment at North Texas State Teachers Col- 
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lege, is continuing her study at the University 
of Chicago and so has resigned as president of 
the Association. Clara Tucker of the Texas 
State College for Women was acting president 
until the November meeting. 

College of Arts and Industries, Kings- 
ville. Margaret Neely, head of the home eco- 
nomics department, was recently married to 
Ben Bailey, Jr., of Austin. 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College. Mrs. Ethel 
Reed Watters of Jonesboro, Arkansas, is Mrs. 
Sybil Thomas Hallmark’s successor on the 
home economics faculty. 

North Texas Agricultural College. Helen 
Stone is acting head of the home economics 
department. 

North Texas State Teachers College. While 
Miss Lehman is studying in Chicago, Muriel 
Williams is acting head of the home economics 
department. Mary Frances Inman of Fort 
Collins, Colorado, is supervising the student 
teaching. 

Mrs. Clifford Weaver (Gustine Courson 
Weaver) has donated to the College her collec- 
tion of 400 dolls representative of all nations. 

Texas State College for Women. Gladys 
McGill has returned to the College after a year 
of study at Columbia University. 

In February, Winifred Jones will sail for 
Dunedin, New Zealand, as an exchange stu- 
dent. She will work in the School of Home 
Science there under the direction of Dean 
Anna Gilchrist Strong. 

Texas Technological College. 
is teaching at the College this fall. 

West Texas State Teachers College. Orpa 
Dennis has been made head of the department 
of home economics tosucceed Marian Norming- 
ton, whose death was reported in the September 
JOURNAL. 

Fern Bowman, who formerly taught in 
Panama and Cristobal, Canal Zone, has joined 
the staff at the College. 

Extension Service. Onah Jacks, formerly 
landscape specialist, is now state girls’ club 
agent; and Sadie Hatfield, a former district 
home demonstration agent, is her successor as 
specialist in landscape gardening. 

Ronnie Apple, former Hunt County home 
demonstration agent, is on the staff of the New 
Zealand Extension Service. 


Ellen Kleppe 
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Agnes Roberts of Johnson County is home 
demonstration agent in Hilo, East Hawaii. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Home Economics Association. At 
the annual meeting in Burlington on October 9 
Sara Holbrook of the University of Vermont 
discussed ‘‘How a Study of Child Development 
Helps the High School Girl to Understand Her 
Own Personality”; and Ruth Andrus, chief of 
the child development and parent education 
bureau of the University of the State of New 
York, spoke on “Family Relationships.” The 
following officers were elected: president, Agnes 
Shaw, Thetford; first vice-president, Made- 
line Ainsboro; second vice-president, Helen 
Rockwood; and secretary-treasurer, Dorothy 
Smith, Montpelier. 

University of Vermont. Josephine Staab 
has succeeded Mrs. Cynthia Stowell as assist- 
ant state supervisor of home economics. 

Experiment Station. Emma Holmes, who 
holds an M.S. from the University of Missouri, 
is Margaret Liston’s successor as assistant in 
home economics research. 

Margaret Openshaw, a Rhode Island State 
College graduate, is temporarily employed to 
work on the data collected during the nation- 
wide study of consumer purchases. 

Secondary Schools. New home economics 
departments have been opened this year in 
Waterbury, Poultney, and Fairfax. 

A home economics conference for vocational 
teachers was held at Shanty-Shane from June 
25 to 29. 


VIRGINIA 


State Department of Education. A meeting 
of the home economics staffs of the 6 teacher- 
training institutions in the state was held at 
Harrisonburg State Teachers College on Octo- 
ber 10 preparatory to launching a study which, 
in co-operation with the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, is to be made of the present teacher- 
training program in the state in an effort to 
adapt it better to the rapidly increasing needs 
for home economics teachers. 

The second annual training conference for 
teachers in the out-of-school youth program 
held at Virginia Polytechnic Institute from 
August 10 to 15 was attended by division super- 
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intendents, school principals, vocational home 
economics and agriculture teachers, and special 
teachers who will assist with the expanded 
program during 1936-37. 

Fredericksburg State Teachers College. 
The home economics department will have a 
home economics house next year. The plan- 
ning and selection of furnishings and decora- 
tions for it are serving as problems for the 
classes on the house. 

Girls enrolled in institutional management 
are this year obtaining experience in the three 
food-service centers of the campus: dining halls, 
tearoom, and training-school lunch counter. 

Roanoke. Mrs. Frances Bass Taylor, for- 
merly critic teacher for the College of William 
and Mary, is now supervisor of home economics. 

Extension Service. Cymbel Taylor, cloth- 
ing specialist, resigned on August 30, and Iva 
Byrd Johnson, recently in charge of clothing 
work in connection with district supervision of 
the rural rehabilitation program in Virginia, 
has been appointed her successor. 

Elizabeth Carmichael and Helen Alverson, 
home demonstration agents, are on leave for 
study at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Home Economists in Business. Mary 
Rigby, formerly home lighting supervisor for 
the Virginia Electric and Power Company in 
Norfolk, is now home service director with the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company, Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Dale Tulloh, home economist for local dis- 
tributors of Kelvinator refrigerators, conducted 
“Cold Cooking Schools” in eastern Virginia 
during the spring and summer, and won first 
place in a national contest sponsored by the 
Kelvinator Company for outstanding work. 

Course for Domestic Helpers. In Norfolk 
the Housewives League, City School Board, 
directors of adult education for the city and 
state, and the Phyllis Wheatley Branch 
(colored) of the Y.W.C.A. are co-operating in a 
project to produce trained domestic help. The 
first group of 10 girls, under the supervision of 
Bessie L. Field, home economics teacher at the 
Armstrong High School (colored), attended a 
10-day course on the use of electrical equip- 
ment at the model kitchen of the Virginia 
Electric and Power Company. 
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WASHINGTON 


State Department of Education. Mattie 
Pattison, state supervisor of home economics, 
with the assistance of teachers from various 
parts of the state, has completed a revision of 
the state course of study in home economics. 
It was the subject of a panel discussion at the 
October meeting of the Washington Education 
Association in Spokane. 

University of Washington. The Effie I. 
Raitt Library, a substantial nucleus for which 
was presented by the alumna, is housed in the 
Major Room. Mrs. Mertie Willigar Buckman 
and Hazel Rennoe originated the plan for the 
library, and a bookplate designed by Miss 
Rennoe is used in the volumes. 

Four new residence halls, housing 300 girls, 
have been opened on the campus. Each hall 
is divided into units of 8 single rooms with com- 
munity bathroom, laundry, and kitchen facili- 
ties. One hall is reserved for graduate stu- 
dents. The buildings are combined in one 
plant and are served by one kitchen, with 
dining rooms in each hall. 

Blanche Payne, who is on leave this year, is 
studying peasant costumes in Jugoslavia; and 
Jeannette Bliss, who is on leave for the fall 
quarter, is in the Orient. 

New instructors are Ida Ingalls, Dorothy 
Tilden, Margaret Dorrance, Georgia Johnson, 
and Eleanor Wallace. 

Washington State College. Leila W. Hunt, 
head of the foods and nutrition department, is 
acting dean of the College of Home Economics 
while Dean Florence Harrison has a semester’s 
leave of absence for a tour of the Orient. 

Ethel Trump has been appointed supervis- 
ing dietitian to replace Ethel Clarke, who died 
last spring. 

Another new instructor is Viola Beery, who 
is teaching sophomore foods and directing the 
home management house. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Association. 


Speakers at the Milwaukee convention on No- 
vember 5 and 6 included Dr. Francis D. Mur- 
phy of the Milwaukee County Hospital; Fred 
Naumer, regional co-ordinator of the project 
division of suburban resettlement, Resettle- 
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ment Administration; Hazel Rennoe of Mil- 
waukee-Downer College; Hazel P. Roach, 
field secretary of the A.H.E.A.; P.L. Kellen- 
berger, Milwaukee vocational schools; and 
Clara Brown of the University of Minnesota. 

Student Clubs. Student club rallies have 
been held this fall at Stout Institute, Central 
State Teachers College at Stevens Point, She- 
boygan, and Milwaukee, with attendance rang- 
ing from 200 to 400. At the November con- 
vention at Milwaukee Hazel Roach spoke on 
“Plans Afoot for the Home Economics Clubs,” 
and Florence Beatty, director of home eco- 
nomics in the Milwaukee city schools, on 
“Glorious Teens.” 

Chippewa Valley Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The Association held a semi-annual 
meeting at the time of that of the Northwestern 
Wisconsin Teachers Association in Eau Claire. 
Speakers included Dr. Elizabeth Yerxa of the 
Wisconsin State Board of Controls and H. W. 
Parisius, who spoke on “Home Economics in 
the Relief Situation.”” Martha Bubeck is the 
chairman this vear. 

Madison. The Madison Home Economics 
Club has been organized by home-economics- 
trained homemakers in Madison to help them 
co-ordinate theoretical and practical problems 
of the home and keep in touch with research 
developments. Blanche Lee, state home 
demonstration leader, spoke at the club’s first 
meeting on “What Country Women of the 
World Are Doing.” 

Milwaukee Home Economics Teachers As- 
sociation. Members of the Association met 
for dinner and a social evening at the White 
Manor Inn on October 12. Prominent speak- 
ers and interesting field trips are scheduled on 
the Association’s program for the year. Many 
of these teachers are attending an advanced 
course in education conducted by Ruth Hen- 
derson of the extension department, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. Nell Field 
traveled in Mexico last summer and Louise 
Sobye studied at the University of Iowa. 

All but three of the ’36 home economics grad- 
uates have teaching or commercial positions 
or are student dietitians in hospitals. The 
other three were married during the summer. 

Louise Sobye’s class in child nutrition has 
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charge of the nutrition program for the children 
in the nursery school at Milwaukee State 
Teachers College. The fundamental principles 
underlying the feeding of children were out- 
lined to parents at a meeting held before the 
opening of school, and the next week every 
mother came for an individual conference on 
problems in feeding her own child. Every 
student sat in on at least two of these confer- 
ences, thus gaining firsthand acquaintance 
with the mothers’ problems and learning to 
understand the children better. 

Mount Mary College. This year 26 per 
cent of the freshman class are home economics 
students, an increase of 400 per cent over last 
year. 

Sister Mary Paschaline is the new assistant 
professor of home economics. 

Sister Mary Albert spoke at the November 
meeting of the Parent-Teacher Association of 
St. Jude’s Parish on “The Newer Trends in 
Table Service.” 

The program which the Home Economics 
Club has planned for the year under the leader- 
ship of Ardis Peck includes field trips, studies 
of foreign food habits and holiday customs, 
and lecture demonstrations on various phases 
of home life, with special emphasis on consumer 
education. 

Ninety-three per cent of the ’36 home eco- 
nomics graduates have positions as dietitians, 
teachers, and demonstrators. 

Stout Institute. During the summer ses- 
sion Mrs. Elizabeth Riner, director of adult 
homemaking education in the public schools 
of Omaha, Nebraska, taught at the Institute; 
and Reign S. Hadsell of Hiram, Ohio, con- 
ducted a class in consumer education for 


graduate students, both men and women. 
Luella Wright of the home economics educa- 
tion department was married last summer to 
Dr. John Snyder, who is on the extension staff 
of Washington State College; and Hazel Keefer 
of the same department was married to Ray 
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Burgett, a graduate of the Institute who teaches 
at the Aurora (Illinois) High School. 

New staff members are Helen Druley, Doro- 
thy Johnson, and Gladys Trullinger. 

University of Wisconsin. Newcomers to 
the home economics staff include: Mrs. Ruth 
Harris and Harriette Hazinski in the depart- 
ment of related art, Mrs. Julia Hill in the de- 
partment of clothing and textiles, and Portia 
Glideman in charge of the home economics 
practice cottage. 

Eunice Kelly, who has accepted a position at 
the Michigan State College, has been replaced 
on the research staff at the University by Doris 
Johnson. Lillian Arent has succeeded Dr. 
Jane Lease as research assistant in the home 
economics department. 

Hazel Johnson, a home economics extension 
worker in New Zealand, spent two weeks at 
the University studying organization and in- 
structional methods in the home economics 
extension service. 

Extension Service. The fourth annual Ru- 
ral Electrification Conference, held at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin from October 22 to 24, 
under the direction of W. A. Witzel of the agri- 
cultural engineering department, served as a 
training conference for those who are to have 
charge of similar training schools throughout 
the state. 

WYOMING 

Extension Service. On September 1 Mae 
Baird, a University of Nebraska graduate, was 
appointed home demonstration agent-at-large. 

Five thousand rural women held Open House 
during their annual Achievement Days in 
October and November. Community ex- 
hibits and programs emphasized the results of 
the year’s home demonstration work, and 
pageants were staged in Park, Goshen, and 
Uinta Counties. These Achievement Days af- 
ford an excellent opportunity for new clubs in 
the state to gain inspiration for their 1937 work. 
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Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling is senior food econ- 
omist in the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 
She is co-author of the internationally used 
circular ‘‘Diet at Four Levels of Nutritive Con- 
tent and Cost” and was an official delegate to 
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its abstracts on food economics. 
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the emergency education program in Cali- 
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fornia State Department of Education, San 
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College. 

Rosalie S. Godfrey, a graduate of Kansas 
State Agricultural College and the University 
of Washington, is business director of residence 
halls at the University of Texas, which means 
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George Starr Lasher is director of the School 
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His previous experience included 
in the 


University. 
newspaper work, educational work 
A.E.F., writing, and editing. 

Mary C. Whitlock has been assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics at the University of 
Illinois since 1921 with the exception of a 
year’s leave of absence for graduate study at 
Columbia University. 

Dr. H. E. Kleinschmidt served in the Medical 
Corps of the Navy during the War and was a 
practicing physician in St. Louis before he be- 
came director of the health education service 
of the National Tuberculosis Association. He 
believes that while official and non-official 
health work is important for any community, 
it is the individual man, woman, and child who 
insures the success or failure of any health 
project. 

Margaret S. Furry, the A.H.E.A.’s first textile 
fellow, is assistant textile chemist at the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics. Her initials ap- 
pear at the end of many of the JouRNAL’s 
abstracts from textile periodicals. 

Dr. Margaret G. Reid is associate professor 
of economics at Iowa State College. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Schickele was a member of the Story 
County (Iowa) Consumer Council when the 
study she and Dr. Reid report in this issue was 
made. She formerly did statistical work for 
the N.R.A. 

Cordelia Moody is instructor of chemistry 
and nutrition at the Edison High School, Me- 
nomonie, Wisconsin. She obtained her B.S. 
degree from Stout Institute in 1935, and she 
has done work toward her M.A. there during 
the last two summers. 
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It’s More Fun When You Know the Rules, 46 

Job Satisfaction, 46 

Jobs for the Perplexed, 578 

Joy of Cooking, 575 

Kitchenette Cook Book, 400 

Kéket: Férslag till Systematisering, 476 
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Laboratory Experiments in Physiological 
Chemistry, 698 

Laboratory Manual of Practical Applied 
Chemistry for Students of Domestic 
Science, 188 

Lasalle, Philippe de: His Contribution to the 
Textile Industry of Lyons, 329 

Laundrywork in Schools, 478 

Law of Guardian and Ward, 119 

Leisure and Recreation, 577 

Length of Life, 576 

Let’s Get What We Want, 47 

Libraries of the South, 577 

Linoleum Block Printing for Amateurs, 576 

Lost Generation, 399 

Lupita, 120 

Manners in Business, 189 

Manual of Child Psychology, 698 

Manual of Knitting and Crocheting, 576 

Markets and Men, 578 

Marriage Manual, 46 

Married Woman, 400 

Mathematics of Everyday Life: Finance 
Unit, 574; Health Unit, 574; Leisure Unit, 
699 

Meal Planning and Table Service, 633 

Metalcraft for Amateurs, 120 

Missionary Education of Young People, 330 

More than Lore, 577 

More Things Any Boy Can Make, 401 

Movies on Trial, 189 

Mrs. Consumer’s Dollar, 574 

Nationality Recipes, 187 

Nature Library, 477 

New Pathways for Children with Cerebral 
Palsy, 118 

Next Hundred Years, 261 

Normal Diet and Healthful Living, 477 

Nursery Education, 45 

Occupations, 700 

1001 Sandwiches, 261 

Optimum Health, 330 

Organic Chemistry, 698 

Outfitting for Spiritual Marriage, 118 

Paper Book, 400 

Parents’ Questions, 330 

People’s Wants and How to Satisfy Them, 47 

Personal Problems of the High School Girl, 


118 
Personality and the Family, 118 
Planning a Life, 700 
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Platt: June Platt’s Party Cookbook, 575 

Practical Problems in Home Life for Boys 
and Girls, 574 

Practice Set on Household Budgets and 
Records, 260 

Principles of Bacteriology, 120 

Principles of Genetics and Eugenics, 330 

Procedures Used in Selecting School Books, 
700 

Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work at the Sixty-second Annual 
Session Held in Montreal, Canada, June 
9-15, 1935, 261 

Program for Modern America, 577 

Protestant Church as a Social Institution, 119 

Psychology of Adolescence, 575 

Public Administration and the Public In- 
terest, 401 

Public Health Nursing, 576 

Range of Human Capacities, 46 

Rating Scale for Personal Appearance, 576 

Rayon and Synthetic Yarn Handbook, 188 

Re-establishment of the Indians in Their 
Pueblo Life Through the Revival of Their 
Traditional Crafts, 699 

Regulation of the Small Loan Business, 261 

Rural Electrification, 189 

Salads and Sandwiches and Specialty Dishes, 
575 

Salesmanship, 189 

School Cafeteria, 631 

Schoolboy, 697 

Science and Art of Homemaking, 477 

Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive 
Societies, 45 

Slums and Housing, 633 

Soda Fountain and Luncheonette Manage- 
ment, 633 

Solving Personal Problems, 477 

Stop, Look, Listen, 399 

Student’s Textbook in the History of Educa- 
tion, 261 

Study Guide to Everyday Food Problems, 47 

Study of Masturbation and the Psycho- 
sexual Life, 400 

Study of the Results of Planning for Home 
Economics Education in the Southern 
States, 699 

Sue Barton: Student Nurse, 700 

Sweden: The Middle Way, 476 
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Swedish Cooperative Wholesale Society’s 
Architects’ Office, 1925-1935, 476 
Sye Method of Dress Fitting, 119 
Syllabus in the History of Civilization with 
Special Emphasis on the Part Played by 
Women, 260 
Table Service and Decoration, 47 
Talks with Parents on Child Training, 45 
Teacher’s Manual to Social Problems of the 
High School Boy, 189 
Ten Years of Adult Education, 46 
Textbook of Bacteriology, 48 
Textbook of Physiology, 120 
Textile Fabrics and Their Selection, 47 
Textile Fibers and Their Use, 698 
This Business of Relief, 701 
Time of Ovulation in Women, 576 
To Market We Go, 187 
Tomorrow’s Children, 187 
Vitamins in Theory and Practice, 187 
Was College Worth While, 700 
Wealth and Culture, 401 
What Becomes of the Consumer’s Meat 
Dollar, 400 
What the International Labor Organization 
Means to America, 401 
What Makes a Book Readable, 120 
Why Quit Our Own, 701 
Woman’s Mysteries, 118 
Women after Forty, 477 
Women’s Work and Their Stake in Public 
Affairs, 47 
Borsopt, Mrs. Ratpxn. What Should the 
Home Contribute, 365; 424 
Boys: Home Economics Clubs for Boys, 169; 
Report of the Committee on Home Eco- 
nomics for Boys, 539 
Branded Foods, Variations in Retail Prices of 
Certain, 691 
BRANEGAN, GLADYS. 
Montana, 165; 212 
Brown, CLarA M. (and KATHERINE COMLEY). 
Demonstration and Laboratory Methods 
of Teaching Meal Planning and Serving, 
28; 72 
Brown, ELEANoR F. High School Courses in 
Social and Home Relations, 145; 212 
Brown, Muriet W. Professional Preparation 


Home Economics in 


for Teaching Family Relations, 657; 724 
Bryan, Mary de Garmo. 
(book rev’d), 631 


The School Cafeteria 
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Budgets: Basis for Estimating Budgets with a 
Human Quality, 585; A Study of Clothing 
Costs for a Freshman Girl, 30 

Bugge, I. Waern (and Kjerstin Géransson- 
Ljungman). Bostad och Hushallsorgani- 
sation: Staden, Landet (book rev’d), 475 

Bureau of Home Economics, 1935 (ed.), 108 

Burns, Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken: see Elections 
and Appointments (ed.), 564 

Business: What Can Business Do to Remove 
Consumer Suspicion, 5 

Buying Bath Towels, 311 

C 

Cafeterias: A Black, Two Yellows, and a Pink, 
Please, 246; A Survey of School Lunch- 
rooms, 600 

Calcium-Deficient Diet: A Study of the Effect 
of Vitamin-D- and Calcium-Deficient Diet 
on the Newly Weaned Cat, 696 

Canada: The Development of Home Economics 
in Canada, 148; Home Economics in 
Canada (ed.), 462; Home Economics in 
Manitoba, 609; Home Economics in the 
University of Saskatchewan, 454 

CaRL, Firora L. Possibilities and Limitations 
of the Use of Local Leaders, 552 

Case Studies: The Use of Case Studies with 
Young People, 533; The Use of Family 
Narratives in Training Lay Leaders and in 


Parent Education Study Groups, 534; 
Using the Case-Study Method with 
Parents, 534; Using the Case-Study 


Method with Young People, 533 

CuapreL, H. National Council for Domestic 
Subjects, 171; 212 

Character Education: Hitchhiking in the Edu- 
cational Vocabulary (ed.), 619; Qualities 
to Expect from Character Education, 557 

CHENEY, HELEN. A Style Show for Any 
Occasion, 241; 284 

Child Development and Family Relationships: 
Abstracts from Periodicals, 49, 190, 331, 
479, 634; The Child Development and 
Parental Education Work of the A.H.E.A. 
(ed.), 178; The Effects upon Family Life 
of Certain Frustrations of Youth, 357; 
Family Relationships in the College Cur- 
riculum, 9; High School Courses in Social 
and Home Relations, 145; The Home 
Economist in a Family Consultation 
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Bureau, 79; A Nursery School in Charge of 
Students, 311; Nursery School Feeding, 
371, (ed.) 392; A Play School for the Pre- 
school Child, 456; Professional Prepara- 
tion for Teaching Family Relations, 657; 
Recent Research in Child Development, 
532; A Sociology Course in Family Rela- 
tionships, 597; What the Teacher Can 
Accomplish in Educating for Family Life, 
73 

Child Development and Parental Education 
Work of the A.H.E.A. (ed.), 178 

Child Labor Amendment (ed.), 393 

Child Labor Legislation in 1936 (ed.), 619 

Children, Home Economics in the Security 
Program for, 558 

Clothes: see Textiles and Clothing 

Clothing Clinic on the Stage, 386 

Clothing in Extension Work, 552 

Clubs for Boys, Home Economics, 169 

College Curriculum, Family Relationships in 
the, 9 

College-Trained Apprentice, What the Hotel 
Expects of the, 614 

Cottopy, Mary. Home Economics Extension 
Service in Wyoming, 245; 284 

ComLey, KATHERINE (and CLARA M. Browy). 
Demonstration and Laboratory Methods 
of Teaching Meal Planning and Serving, 
28; 72 

Committee D-13 and Consumer Goods (ed.), 
390 

Committee for Standardization of Building 
Materials. Kéket: Férslag till Systemati- 
sering (book rev’d), 476 

Community Problems, A Course in Home and, 
457 

Cone, CLARA LEE. Georgia Homemaking 
Conference, 459; 504 

Congress, Close of (ed.), 464 

Consulting Service for Homemakers, A Dutch, 
243 

Consumer Buying Bulletin (ed.), 319 

Consumer Co-operatives (ed.), 461 

Consumer Education and Problems: Abstracts 
from Periodicals, 51, 262, 481; Buying 
Bath Towels, 311; Committee D-13 and 
Consumer Goods (ed.), 390; Consumer 
Buying Bulletin (ed.), 319; Consumer Co- 
operatives (ed.), 461; Consumer Educa- 
tion Service (ed.), 620; Consumers’ Pro- 
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tection Labels (ed.), 683; Cosmetics— 
What They Can Do and What They 
-Cannot Do, 96; The Customers and the 
Stores (ed.), 318; English Retailers and 
Consumer Protection (ed.), 249; Hosiery 
Standards, 605; Housing as a Topic for 
Teaching Consumer Problems, 383; Lead- 
ing a Study Group in Consumer Purchas- 
ing, 289; Meat Grading, 562; Present 
Economic Trends and Their Significance 
to Consumers, 511; Quality in Household 
Textiles, 663; The Real Advantages of 
Consumer Co-operation, 431; Retail Stores 
and Their Customers: A Suggestion for 
Better Relations, 285; School Girls and 
Cosmetics (ed.), 102; Terms Used on 
Textile Labels, 151; Variations in Retail 
Prices of Certain Branded Foods, 691; 
What Can Business Do to Remove Con- 
sumer Suspicion, 5 

Consumer Education Service (ed.), 620 

Consumer Problems: see Consumer Education 
and Problems 

Consumers’ Protection Labels (ed.), 683 

Consumption of Soap in Chicago Homes, 386 

Contribution of the Home Economist to Social 
Service Work, 557 

Contributions of Home Economics to High 
School Core Courses, 540 

Contributors: 72, 144, 212, 284, 356, 424, 504, 
584, 652, 724 

Co-operation Between the American Home 
Economics Association and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, High 
Lights of, 527 

Co-operative Research among Colleges, 543 

Co-operative Research Between Departments 
of a College, 542 

Co-operatives: Consumer Co-operatives (ed.), 
461; The Real Advantages of Consumer 
Co-operation, 431 

Core Courses, Contributions of Home Eco- 
nomics to High School, 540 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, NURSERY SCHOOL STAFF. 
Balancing of Nursery School 
Feeding, 373 

Correlating Parent Education with Extension 
Work: Clothing, 537; Home Management, 
538; Nutrition, 537 

Cosmetics, School Girls and (ed.), 102 


Aims in 
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Cosmetics—What They Can Do and What 
They Cannot Do, 96 

Costume Design, Teaching, 22, 88 

Country Women of the World, The Associated 


(ed.), 465 

County Home Economics Associations, Organi- 
zation of, 368 

Course in Family Relationships, A Sociology, 
597 


Course in Home and Community Problems, 457 
Courses in Land-Grant Colleges, Nutrition, 668 
CREMEANS, Lota M. Alaska—America’s Last 
Frontier, 27; 72 
Cunningham, Bess V. 
rev'd), 475 
CusHMAN, ELLA M, 
Method, 446; 504 
Customers and the Stores (ed.), 318 


Family Behavior (book 


The Tour as a Teaching 


D 


DABNEY, ELLEN P. Seattle Home Economics, 
380; 424 

DALE, JANE. Pre-arranged Meals for Nursery 
School Children, 371; 424 

DANIEL, ESTHER PETERSON, ef al. Relative 
Vitamin C Content of Orange and Tomato 
Juices Determined Chemically and Bio- 
logically, 470; 504 

Demonstration and Laboratory Methods of 
Teaching Meal Planning and Serving, 28 

Department of Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics: (eds.) 102, 316, 389 

Design: Teaching Costume Design, 22, 88; 
Teaching Design in Home Economics, 436 

Development of Home Economics in Canada, 
148 

Dietetic Progress: "Twas Ever Thus (ed.), 109 

Dining-Room Textiles: Textiles for the Living 
Room and Dining Room of the Low- 
Income Family, 549 

Dopson, ETHELWyN. Newer Developments 
in Textile Testing, 548; Tests of Fall and 
Winter Dress Fabrics, 1935-1936, 183; 212 

Domestic Service: see Household Employment 

Dormitory Bedrooms at the University of 
Texas, Furniture and Furnishings of, 671 

Dovctas, Paut H. The Real Advantages of 
Consumer Co-operation, 431; 504 

Doyie, Dororny Curtiss. Housing Proj- 


ects at Purdue University, 167; 212 
Dress Fabrics, 1935-1936, Tests of Fall and 
Winter, 183 
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Dress Slips, Selection of, 555 
Dresses: Wearability of Silk Dresses, 1931 to 


1934, 677 
Dutch Consulting Service for Homemakers, 243 
DutcHer, R. Apams. Recent Trends in 
Vitamin Research, 621; 652 
E 
EcKFELD, Doris B. Selection of Dress Slips, 
555 


Economic Trends: Present Economic Trends 
and Their Significance to Consumers, 511 

Economics: Home Economics and National 
Economics: Contrasts and Comparisons, 
505; Present Economic Trends and Their 
Significance to Consumers, 511 

EpGAR, RACHEL, et al. The Effect of Salt on 
Silk, 179; 212 

Education: Abstracts from Periodicals, 121, 
265, 402, 702; Home Economics in Rela- 
tion to Major Trends in Secondary Educa- 
tion, 219; see also Home Economics Educa- 
tion 

Education in Family Life in the Extension 
Program, 535 

Education for Home Living, A Study of (ed.), 
618 

Educational Vocabulary, Hitchhiking in the 
(ed.), 619 

Effect of Salt on Silk, 179 

Effect of Vitamin-D- and Calcium-Deficient 
Diet on the Newly Weaned Cat, A Study 
of the, 696 

Effects upon Family Life of Certain Frustra- 
tions of Youth, 357 

Electrification, Home Economics and Rural, 
559 

Elements: Trace Elements in Nutrition, 111 

E.venjem, C. A. Trace Elements in Nutri- 
tion, 111; 144 

Emergency Projects: Women’s and Profes- 
sional Work in the W.P.A. (ed.), 616; 
The Works Progress Administration School 
Lunch Project, 592; W.P.A. School Lunch 
Project in Jefferson City, 608 

Employment and the W.P.A., Household, 439 

Energy Requirement of Farm Women, 38 

English Retailers and Consumer Protection 
(ed.), 249 

EpuraiM, JEROME W. Cosmetics—What They 
Can Do and What They Cannot Do, 96; 
144 
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ErwAy, DorA WETHERBEE. Teaching Design 
in Home Economics, 436; 504 

Estimating Budgets with a Human Quality, 
Basis for, 585 

Eupedics: Hitchhiking in the 
Vocabulary (ed.), 619 

Experiment Station Bulletins: A Three-Inch 
Shelf of Home Economics Research, 100 

Experimental Cooking and Food Analysis, 545 

Extension: Clothing in Extension Work, 552; 
Correlating Parent Education with Exten- 
sion Work, 537; Education in Family Life 
in the Extension Program, 535; Extension 
Work in Parent Education in the West, 
535; Extension Work Raises Its Sights, 
306; Home Economics Extension Service 
in Wyoming, 245; Home Management in 

Extension Work, 553; Kitchen Improve- 

ment Projects, 443; Possibilities and 
Limitations of the Use of Local Leaders, 
552; Work with Older 4-H Club Girls, 551 

Extension Work in Parent Education in the 
West, 535 

Extension Work Raises Its Sights, 306 


Educational 


Fabrics: Strength Produced in Different 
Fabrics by Various Starches and Modified 
Starches, 687; Tests of Fall and Winter 
Dress Fabrics, 1935-1936, 183: Wear- 
ability of Silk Dresses, 1931 to 1934, 677 

FAILS, KATHERINE RAE. The Value of Home 
Economics Training, 613; 652 

Family Consultation Bureau, The Home Econ- 
omist in a, 79 

Family Economics: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
192, 333, 483, 705; Family Economics, 543; 
National Studies of Family Consumption 
(ed.), 107; Teaching Family Economics in 
High School, 540; Tentative Revision of 
the Syllabus of Home 
Family Economics, 157 

Family Life: Education in Family Life in the 
Extension Program, 535; The Effects upon 
Family Life of Certain Frustrations of 
Youth, 357 

Family Narratives in Training Lay Leaders and 
in Parent Education Study Groups, The 
Use of, 534 

Family Relationships: see Child Development 
and Family Relationships 


Economics: IT. 
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Family Relationships in the College Curricu- 
lum, 9 

Farm Families, Housing Requirements of, 550 

Farm Women, The Energy Requirement of, 38 

FARRIS, MARY. Organization of County Home 
Economics Associations, 368; 424 

Fathers: Interesting Fathers in the [Parent 
Education] Program, 536 

Field Secretary: (ed.), 33; From the Field 
Secretary (ed.), 686 

FIisHER, GENEVIEVE. Co-operative Research 
among Colleges, 543 

FITZGERALD, MADONNA. Home Management 
in Extension Work, 553 

Food Composition: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
195, 336, 636 

Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Bill: Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Legislation (ed.), 176; Re- 
vision of the Federal Food and Drug Bill 
(ed.), 103: S. 5 (ed.), 319 

Food Economics and Dietary Requirements: 
Abstracts from Periodicals, 127, 337, 637 

Food and Nutrition: Abstracts of Papers on 
Food and Nutrition, 571; Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 127, 129, 195, 196, 271, 336, 
337, 339, 408, 488, 636, 637, 639, 710; 
Applications of Experimental Food Studies 
to the Teaching of High School Foods, 556; 
The Banana as a Source of Iron for Hemo- 
globin Formation, 395; A Black, Two 
Yellows, and a Pink, Please, 246; The 
Energy Requirement of Farm Women, 
38; Experimental Cooking and 
Analysis, 545; A High School Food Preser- 
vation Project, 242; The Idea-Exchange 
Conference, 554; Laboratory Experiments 
with Animals Including Vitamin Assay, 
546; Laboratory and Field Studies with 
Human Subjects, 547; Meat Grading, 562; 
Nursery School Feeding, 371; Nutrition, 
537; Nutrition Courses in Land-Grant 
Colleges, 668; Nutrition Service in the 
New York City Relief Program, 228; 
Recent Research in Foods, 15, 84; Recent 
Trends in Vitamin Research, 621; Relative 
Vitamin C Content of Orange and Tomato 
Juices Determined Chemically and Bio- 
logically, 470; Some International Consid- 
erations of the Food Problem, 653; A Study 
of the Effect of Vitamin-D- and Calcium- 
Deficient Diet on the Newly Weaned Cat, 


Food 
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696; Terminology of Food Preparation 
(ed.), 252; Trace Elements in Nutrition, 
111; The Trend in Modern Food Merchan- 
dising, 555; "Twas Ever Thus (ed.), 109; 
Variations in Retail Prices of Certain 
Branded Foods, 691; The Vitamin A Con- 
tent of Three Varieties of Squash, 467; 
What Is a Nutritionist (ed.), 252; What Is 
Vitamin G, 320; The Works Progress 
Administration School Lunch Project, 592; 
W.P.A. School Lunch Project in Jefferson 
City, 608 

Food Utilization: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
196, 339, 639 

4-H Club Girls, Work with Older, 551 

Freshman Girl, A Study of Clothing Costs for a, 
30 

From the Field Secretary (ed.), 686 

Frustrations of Youth, The Effects upon 
Family Life of Certain, 357 

FrYSINGER, GrAcE E. Rural Home Con- 
ference, 31; 72 

Furniture and Furnishings of Dormitory Bed- 
rooms at the University of Texas, 671 

Furry, MARGARET S. Strength Produced in 
Different Fabrics by Various Starches and 
Modified Starches, 687; 724 


G 


Georgia Homemaking Conference, 459 
Grttett, Lucy H. Basis for Estimating Bud- 
gets with a Human Quality, 585; 652 
GopFREY, ROSALIE S. Furniture and Furnish- 
ings of Dormitory Bedrooms at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, 671; 724 

GOEPPINGER, KATHERINE. Home Economics 
and Journalism, 612; 652 

GOLDsTEIN, HARRIET. Teaching Costume De- 
sign, 22, 88; 72 

Géransson-Ljungman, Kjerstin (and I. Waern 
Bugge). Bostad och Hushallsorganisa- 
tion: Staden, Landet (book rev’d), 475 

Grading, Meat, 562 

Grant from Phi Upsilon Omicron (ed.), 173 

Gross, Irma H. World Progress in Home 
Economics, 1927 to 1934, 233; 284 


H 


HA.imway, Evetyn G. (and Isapet T. Nosie). 
Recent Research in Foods, 15, 84; 72 
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HARRISON, FLORENCE. Home Economics in 
the State of Washington, 94; 144 

Hauck, Puyiuts. A Course in Home and 
Community Problems, 457; 504 

Hawaiian School, Homemaking in a, 451 

Haynes, Harriet J. Improving the Com- 
munity Kitchen, 448; 504 

Hays, MARGARET B. Terms Used on Textile 
Labels, 151; 212 

HAZEN, WINIFRED. The Use of Family Narra- 
tives in Training Lay Leaders and in 
Parent Education Study Groups, 534 

Heights, Standardization of Working, 547; 
(ed.), 570 

Helps in Parent Education (ed.), 686 

Hemoglobin Formation, The Banana as a 
Source of Iron for, 395 

HESELTINE, MARJORIE: Home Economicsin the 
Security Program for Children, 558; see 
also The Field Secretary (ed.), 33; Miss 
Heseltine Resigns (ed.), 392 

High Lights of Co-operation Between the 
American Home Economics Association 
and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 527 

High School Core Courses, Contributions of 
Home Economics to, 540 

High School Courses in Social and Home Rela 
tions, 145 

High School Food Preservation Project, 242 

High School Publicity Program, 606 

HImMMELMAN, Troy E. What the Hotel 
Expects of the College-trained Apprentice, 
614; 652 

Hitchhiking in the Educational Vocabulary 
(ed.), 619 

Hocusaum, H. W. Extension Work Raises 
Its Sights, 306; 356 

Home Economics: Tentative Revision of the 
Syllabus of Home Economics: II. Family 
Economics, 157 

Home Economics Abroad: The Development 
of Home Economics in Canada, 148; A 
Dutch Consulting Service for Home- 
makers, 243; Home Economics in Canada 
(ed.), 462; Home Economics in Manitoba, 
609; Home Economics in Other Countries 
(ed.), 250; Home Economics at Sofia, 164; 
Home Economics in the University of 
Saskatchewan, 454; Homemaking in a 
Hawaiian School, 451; National Council 
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for Domestic Subjects, 171; World Progress 
in Home Economics, 1927 to 1934, 233 

Home Economics Associations, Organization 
of County, 368 

Home Economics for Boys: Home Economics 
Clubs for Boys, 169; Report of the Com- 
mittee on Home Economics for Boys, 539 

Home Economics in Canada (ed.), 462 

Home Economics Clubs: see Student Clubs 

Home Economics Clubs for Boys, 169 

Home Economics Education: An Administrator 
Looks at Home Economics, 517; Applica- 
tions of Experimental Food Studies to the 
Teaching of High School Foods, 556; 
Better Housing as an Objective of Home 
Economics Instruction, 301; Contribu- 
tions of Home Economics to High School 
Core Courses, 540; A Course in Home and 
Community Problems, 457; Demonstra- 
tion and Laboratory Methods of Teaching 
Meal Planning and Serving, 28; Family 
Relationships in the College Curriculum, 
9: High School Courses in Social and 
Home Relations, 145; Home Economics 
Education at the Collegiate Level, 542; 
Home Economics: 1914 and 1935, 1; 
Home Economics in the Social Science 
Program, 385; Home Economics in the 
State of Washington, 94; Homemaking in a 
Hawaiian School, 451; Housing as a Topic 
for Teaching Consumer Problems, 383; 
Improvement of Housing Conditions 
Through Home Economics Instruction on 
the Secondary Level: Organization of 
Materials and Methods, 541; The Meaning 
of Integration for Home Economics, 296; 
The ‘‘New Deal” in Home Economics, 522; 
A Nursery School in Charge of Students, 
311; Nutrition Courses in Land-Grant 
Colleges, 668; Professional Preparation for 
Teaching Family Relations, 657; A Soci- 
ology Course in Family Relationships, 
597; A Study of Education for Home Liv- 
ing, 618; Teaching Costume Design, 22, 88; 
Teaching Family Economics in High 
School, 540; The Use of Case Studies with 
Young People, 533; Using the Case Study 
Method with Young People, 533; What 
the Teacher Can Accomplish in Educating 
for Family Life, 73; see also Education 
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Home Economics Education at the Collegiate 
Level, 542 

Home Economics Extension Service in Wyom- 
ing, 245 

Home Economics and Journalism, 612 

Home Economics in Manitoba, 609 

Home Economics in Montana, 165 

Home Economics and National Economics: 
Contrasts and Comparisons, 505 

Home Economics, The ‘‘New Deal” in, 522 

Home Economics and the Newspapers (ed.), 
682 

Home Economics—1914 and 1935, 1 

Home Economics in Oregon, 309 

Home Economics in Other Countries (ed.), 250 

Home Economics at Portland (ed.), 316 

Home Economics and the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, 313; (ed.), 317 

Home Economics, Publicity for, 676 

Home Economics in Relation to Major Trends 
in Secondary Education, 219 

Home Economics Research, A Three-Inch 
Shelf of, 100 

Home Economics and Rural Electrification, 
559 

Home Economics at St. Louis (ed.), 316 

Home Economics in the Security Program for 
Children, 558 

Home Economics in the Social Science Pro- 
gram, 385 

Home Economics in Social Work, 610 

Home Economics at Sofia, 164 

Home Economics in the State of Washington, 
94; (ed.), 102 

Home Economics Training, The Value of, 613 

Home Economics in the University of Sas- 
katchewan, 454 

Home Economics, What a Girl and Her Mother 
Think of (ed.), 620 

Home Economics Work in the Resettlement 
Administration, 560 

Home Economics in Wyoming, 244 

Home Economist: The Contribution of the 
Home Economist to Social Service Work, 
557; The Social Security Act and the 
Home Economist, 213 

Home Economist in a Family Consultation 
Bureau, 79 

Home Economists in the Office of Education 
(ed.), 173 

Home Management, 538 
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Home Management in Extension Work, 553 

Home Problems: A Course in Home and Com- 
munity Problems, 457 

Home Production: This Question of Home Pro- 
duction (ed.), 391; What Should the 
Home Contribute, 365 

Home Relations, High School Courses in Social 
and, 145 

Homemakers, A Dutch Consulting Service for, 
243 

Homemaking Conference, Georgia, 459 

Homemaking in a Hawaiian School, 451 

Hosiery Standards, 605 

Hotels: What the Hotel Expects of the College- 
trained Apprentice, 614 

The House, Its Equipment and Management: 
Abstracts from Periodicals, 53, 268, 405; 
Kitchen Improvement Projects, 443; This 
Question of Home Production (ed.), 391; 
What Should the Home Contribute, 365 

Household Employment: A St. Louis Study of 
Household Employment (ed.), 463; Train- 
ing for Household Occupations (ed.), 462 

Household Employment and the W.P.A., 439 

Household Textiles, 548 

Household Textiles, Quality in, 663 

Housing: Better Housing as an Objective of 
Home Economics Instruction, 301; Hous- 
ing Projects at Purdue University, 167; 
Housing Requirements of Farm Families, 
550; Housing as a Topic for Teaching 
Consumer Problems, 383; Improvement of 
Housing Conditions Through Home Eco- 
nomics Instruction on the Secondary 
Level: Organization of and 
Methods, 541; Non-partisan 
(ed.), 682; P.W.A. Housing Division 
Practices Home Economics, 361; The 
Wagner-Ellenbogen Housing Bill (ed.), 393 

Housing Projects at Purdue University, 167 

Housing Requirements of Farm Families, 550 

Housing as a Topic for Teaching Consumer 
Problems, 383 

Howe, Mrs. Harriet Rinaker: see Phi Upsilon 
Omicron Project and Conclave (ed.), 394 

Hupson, Lortnc. Homemaking in a Hawai- 


Materials 
Housing 


ian School, 451; 504 
Hucues, HALtie L. 
Club Girls, 551 
Human Relations: Adolescence—A Study in 
Human Relations, 532 


Work with Older 4-H 
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Hynes, Antra K. W.P.A. School Lunch 
Project in Jefferson City, 608; 652 


I 

Idaho, 308 

Idea-Exchange Conference, 554 

Impressions of the A.D.A. Meeting (ed.), 684 

Improvement of Housing Conditions Through 
Home Economics Instruction on the 
Secondary Level: Organization of Mate- 
rials and Methods, 541 

INGALLS, IDA. Textiles and Clothing, 547 

Institution Administration: Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 124, 340, 485, 708; Furniture 
and Furnishings of Dormitory Bedrooms 
at the University of Texas, 671; A Survey 
of School Lunchrooms, 600; The Trend in 
Modern Food Merchandising, 555; What 
the Hotel Expects of the College-trained 
Apprentice, 614 

Integration for Home Economics, The Meaning 
of, 296 

Interesting Fathers in the [Parent Education] 
Program, 536 

International Considerations of the Food Prob- 
lem, Some, 653 

Iron: The Banana as a Source of Iron for 
Hemoglobin Formation, 395 


J 

Jefferson City, W.P.A. School Lunch Project 
in, 608 

JENSEN, KATHERINE. 

Jounson, B. ELEANOR. 
311; 356 

Jounson, Mrs. Roy. 
Radio, 381; 424 

Jones, Evetyn G. Home Economics in the 
Social Science Program, 385; 424 

Jones, Harotp E. Recent Research in Child 
Development, 532 

Jones, Mary Cover. Adolescence—A Study 
in Human Relations, 532 

Journalism, Home Economics and, 612 


Idaho, 308; 356 
Buying Bath Towels, 


Mother’s Turn at the 


K 
KANTNER, Nett C. Using the Case Study 
Method with Young People, 533 
Keezer, Dexter M. Home Economics and 
National Economics: Contrasts and Com- 
parisons, 505; 584 
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Ketty, Frep J. The Effects upon Family 
Life of Certain Frustrations of Youth, 
357; 424 

KENNEDY, Mary H., ef al. Relative Vitamin 
C Content of Orange and Tomato Juices 
Determined Chemically and Biologically, 
470: 504 

KETTERING, JAMES H. A Modified Method for 
Measuring Wool Damage Due to Scale 
Breakage, 255; 284 

KING, FLORENCE M. ANNA BELLE 
ROBINSON). Topic for 
Teaching Consumer Problems, 383; 424 

Kinc, Marcaret. A Black, Two Yellows, 
and a Pink, Please, 246; 284 

Kitchen Improvement Projects—A Sym- 
posium, 443 

Kiernscumipt, H. E. Now You Don’t See It, 
Now You Do, 679; 724 

KorsHorn, AGNES M. Experimental Cooking 
and Food Analysis, 545 


(and 
Housing as a 


L 


Labels: Consumers’ Protection Labels (ed.), 
683: Terms Used on Textile Labels, 151 
Laboratory with Animals In- 

cluding Vitamin Assay, 546 
Laboratory and Field Studies 
Subjects, 547 
Laboratory Methods of Teaching Meal Plan- 
ning and Serving, Demonstration and, 28 
Land-Grant (ed.), 104; Nutrition 
Courses in Land-Grant Colleges, 668 
Publicity for Home 


Experiments 


with Human 


Colleges: 


LASHER, GEORGE STARR. 
Economics, 676; 724 

Lay Leaders: The Use of Family Narratives 
in Training Lay Leaders and in Parent 
Education Study Groups, 534 

Leaders, Possibilities and Limitations of the 
Use of Loc al, 552 

Leading a Study Group in Consumer Purchas- 
ing, 289 

Legislation: Block Booking and Blind Selling 
(ed.), 176; Child Labor Amendment (ed.), 
393; Child Labor Legislation in 1936 (ed.), 
619: The Ciose of Congress (ed.), 464; 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Legislation 
(ed.), 176; Revision of the Federal Food 
and Drug Bill (ed.), 103; Routine Appro- 


priations (ed.), 392; S. 5 (ed.) 319; The 
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Wagner-Ellenbogen Housing Bill (ed.), 
393 

Lewis, Dora S. (and Puytiis SPRAGUE). A 
Survey of School Lunchrooms, 600; 652 

Lippincott, Louise. A High School Food 
Preservation Project, 242; 284 

Living-Room Textiles: Textiles for the Living 
Room and Dining Room of the Low-In- 
come Family, 549 

Local Leaders, Possibilities and Limitations of 
the Use of, 552 

Lowe, BELLE. Applications of Experimental 
Food Studies to the Teaching of High 
School Foods, 556 

Lunch Projects: Women’s and Professional 
Work in the W.P.A. (ed.), 616; The Works 

Administration School Lunch 

Project, 592; W.P.A. School Lunch 

Project in Jefferson City, 608 


Progress 


Lunchrooms, A Survey of School, 600 

LYBARGER, ELIZABETH (and ALICE DONNELLY 
PRESSEY). 1914 and 
1935, 1; 72 

LynpE, Lyp1a ANNE. Interesting Fathers in 
the [Parent Education] Program, 536 


Home Economics: 


M 


McDovucatL, HELEN. A High School Pub- 
licity Program, 606; 652 

McKittrick, EvizaBetu J. 
in Wyoming, 244; 284 

McLavucuHiin, Laura. Consumption of Soap 
in Chicago Homes, 386; 424 

Major Trends in Secondary Education, Home 
Economics in Relation to, 219 


Home Economics 


Manitoba, Home Economics in, 609 

Mariatt, ABBY L. The ‘‘New Deal” in Home 
Economics, 522; 584 

May, Dorotuy C. The Seattle Art Museum, 
381; 424 

Maycock, Rena B. Home Economics Work 
in the Resettlement Administration, 560 

Meal Planning and Serving, Demonstration and 
Laboratory Methods of Teaching, 28 

Meaning of Integration for Home Economics, 
296 

Measuring Wool Damage Due to Scale Break- 
age, A Modified Method for, 255 

Meat Grading, 562 

Mendel, Lafayette B. (ed.), 106 
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Merchandising, The Trend in Modern Food, 
555 

MiraM, Ava B. 
309; 356 

Miscellany: 59, 131, 200, 273, 343, 413, 490, 
579, 643, 712 

MissaL, ADELINE R. The Home Economist 
in a Family Consultation Bureau, 79; 144 

Modified Method for Measuring Wool Damage 
Due to Scale Breakage, 255 

Montana, Home Economics in, 165 

Moopy, Corpexia A. A Study of the Effect 
of Vitamin-D- and Calcium-Deficient 
Diet on the Newly Weaned Cat, 696; 724 

Morey, Nancy Booker. The Energy Re- 
quirement of Farm Women, 38; 72 

Morley, Christopher: see A Poet-Philosopher of 
the Home (ed.), 36 

Mother’s Turn at the Radio, 381 

Motion Pictures: Block Booking and Blind 
Selling (ed.), 176 

Moxon, MaryC. The Development of Home 
Economics in Canada, 148; 212; Home 
Economics in Manitoba, 609 

Mover, Erra G. The Use of Case Studies 
with Young People, 533 

MunsELL, Hazer E. What Is Vitamin G, 320; 
356; et al., Relative Vitamin C Content of 
Orange and Tomato Juices Determined 
Chemically and Biologically, 470 


Home Economics in Oregon, 


N 


National Association for Nursery Education 
(ed.), 103 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
High Lights of Co-operation Between the 
American Home Economics Association 
and the, 527 

National Council for Domestic Subjects, 171 

National Economics: Home Economics and 
National Economics: Contrasts and Com- 
parisons, 505 

National Education Association: see Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics 

National Parent-Teacher Magazine and Par- 
ents’ Magazine (eds.), 175, 318 

National Rural Home Conference: Rural Home 
Conference, 31 

National Studies of Family Consumption (ed.), 
107 





[December 


“New Deal” in Home Economics, 522 

New York City Relief Program, Nutrition 
Service in the, 228 

New York STATE COLLEGE oF Home Eco- 
NoMICS, NurSERY ScHoot STAFF. Bal- 
ancing of Aims in Nursery School Feeding, 
373 

Newer Developments in Textile Testing, 548 

News from the Field, 62, 134, 203, 276, 346, 416, 
494, 646, 715 

Newspapers, Home Economics and the (ed.), 
682 

NIGHTINGALE, Emiry. Laboratory and Field 
Studies with Human Subjects, 547 

Nos te, ISABEL T. (and Evetyn G. HALLIDAY). 
Recent Research in Foods, 15, 84; 72 

Non-partisan Housing (ed.), 682 

Now You Don’t See It, Now You Do, 679 

Nursery Education, National Association for 
(ed.), 103 

Nursery School in Charge of Students, 311 

Nursery School Feeding—A Symposium, 371; 
(ed.), 392 

Nutrition: see Food and Nutrition 

Nutrition Courses in Land-Grant Colleges, 668 

Nutrition Research: Abstracts from Periodi- 
cals, 129, 271, 408, 488, 710 

Nutrition Service in the New York City Relief 
Program, 228 

Nutritionist, What Is a (ed.), 252 

Nystrom, Paut H. Present Economic Trends 
and Their Significance to Consumers, 511; 
584 

O 


O’Brien, RutH. Hosiery Standards, 605; 652 

Occupations: Household Employment and the 
W.P.A., 439; A St. Louis Study of House- 
hold Employment (ed.), 463; Training for 
Household Occupations (ed.), 462 

Office of Education, Home Economists in the 
(ed.), 173 

Orange Juice: Relative Vitamin C Content of 
Orange and Tomato Juices Determined 
Chemically and Biologically, 470 

Oregon, Home Economics in, 309 

Organization of County Home Economics 
Associations, 368 

Ottis, Louise (and MARGARET CAMMACK 
SmitH). The Banana as a Source of Iron 
for Hemoglobin Formation, 395; 424 

Our Hostess States (ed.), 33 
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P 

Parent Education: (ed.), 174; Correlating Par- 
ent Education with Extension Work, 537; 
Extension Work in Parent Education in 
the West, 535; Helps in Parent Education 
(ed.), 686; Interesting Fathers in the 
Program, 536; The Use of Family Narra- 
tives in Training Lay Leaders and in 
Parent Education Study Groups, 534 

Parents’ Magazine, The National Parent- 
Teacher Magazine and (eds.), 175, 318 

Parents, Using the Case-Study Method with, 
534 

Pattison, Mattie. Teaching Family Eco- 
nomics in High School, 540 

Pautson, Eva C. A Play School for the Pre- 
school Child, 456; 504 

Personality Problems of Teachers, 425 

Phi Upsilon Omicron: Grant from (ed.), 173; 
Project and Conclave (ed.), 394 

Prerce, WELLINGTON G. A Sociology Course 
in Family Relationships, 597; 652 

Play School for the Preschool Child, 456 

Plays and Programs: A Clothing Clinic on the 
Stage, 386; A Style Show for Any Occasion, 
241; Suggestions for Home Economics 
Club Activities and Programs, 98 

Poet-Philosopher of the Home (ed.), 36 

POLLOCK, JOSEPHINE. Clothing, 537 

Portland Meetings (ed.), 389 

Possibilities and Limitations of the Use of 
Local Leaders, 552 

Potter, Ferot E. A Clothing Clinic on the 
Stage, 386; 424 

PRENTISS, SARA W. Extension Work in Parent 
Education in the West, 535 

Preschool Child, A Play School for the, 456 

Present Economic Trends and Their Sig- 
nificance to Consumers, 511 

PRESSEY, ALICE DONNELLY (and ELIZABETH 
LYBARGER). Home Economics: 1914 and 
1935, 1; 72 

PREVEY, EstHer. Self-Service in a Nursery 
School, 376; 424 

Prices of Certain Branded Foods, Variations 
in Retail, 691 

Professional Preparation for Teaching Family 
Relations, 657 

Professional Work in the W.P.A., Women’s 
and (ed.), 616 

Programs: see Plays and Programs 


Progress in Home Economics, 1927 to 1934, 
World, 233 

Progressive Education Association: Home Eco- 
nomics and the Progressive Education 
Association, 313; The Progressive Educa- 
tion Association and Home Economics 
(ed.), 317 

P.W.A. Housing Division Practices Home 
Economics, 361 

Publication of Research (ed.), 105 

Publicity: A High School Publicity Program, 
606; Home Economics and the Newspapers 
(ed.), 682 

Publicity for Home Economics, 676 

Purdue University, Housing Projects at, 167 


Q 


Qualities to Expect from Character Education, 
557 
Quality in Household Textiles, 663 


R 


Radio, Mother’s Turn at the, 381 

Raitt, Errre I. What Can Business Do to 
Remove Consumer Suspicion, 5; 72 

Rapport, Victor A. Seeking a Science of 
Smell, 460; 504 

Real Advantages of Consumer Co-operation, 
431 

Recent Research in Child Development, 532 

Recent Research in Foods, 15, 84 

Recent Trends in Vitamin Research, 621 

REED, SopHiaA. Home Economics Clubs for 
Boys, 169; Suggestions for Home Eco- 
nomics Club Activities and Programs, 98; 
144 

Rep, M. Lots. Clothing in Extension Work, 
552 

REID, MARGARET G. (and ELIZABETH SCHICK- 
ELE). Variations in Retail Prices of Cer- 
tain Branded Foods, 691; 724 

Related Art: Teaching Design in Home Eco- 
nomics, 436 

Relative Vitamin C Content of Orange and 
Tomato Juices Determined Chemically 
and Biologically, 470 

Relief: Nutrition Service in the New York 
City Relief Program, 228; see also Emer- 
gency Projects 

Report of the Committee on Home Economics 
for Boys, 539 
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Research: Co-operative Research among Col- 
leges, 543; Co-operative Research Between 
Departments of a College, 542; Publica- 
tion of Research (ed.), 105; Recent Re- 
search in Foods, 15, 84; Research Methods 
and Problems, 543; Textile Research (ed.), 
178; A Three-Inch Shelf of Home Eco- 
nomics Research, 100 

Research Methods and Problems: Experi- 
mental Cooking and Food Analysis, 545; 
Family Economics, 543; Laboratory Ex- 
periments with Animals Including Vita- 
min Assay, 546; Laboratory and Field 
Studies with Human Subjects, 547; Stand- 
ardization of Working Heights, 547; Tex- 
tiles and Clothing, 547 

Resettlement Administration, Home _  Eco- 
nomics Work in the, 560 

Retail Prices of Certain Branded Foods, Varia- 
tions in, 691 

Retail Stores and Their Customers: A Sug- 
gestion for Better Relations, 285 

Revision of the Federal Food and Drug Bill 
(ed.), 103 

Revision of the Syllabus of Home Economics, 
Tentative: II. Family Economics, 157 

RuyneE, Epirx. Household Textiles, 548 

Rice, Launa D. Using the Case-Study 
Method with Parents, 534 

RICHARDSON, LEON J. Home Economics Edu- 
cation at the Collegiate Level, 542 

RICHARDSON, Mary M. Kitchens of the 
Seven ‘‘C’s,” 443; 504 

Rickets: A Study of the Effect of Vitamin-D- 
and Calcium-Deficient Diet on the Newly 
Weaned Cat, 696 

Roach, Hazel P.: see Elections and Appoint- 
ments (ed.), 564; From the Field Secre- 
tary (ed.), 686 

Roperts, Evetyn H. Co-operative Research 
Between Departments of a College, 542; 
Standardization of Working Heights, 547 

Ropinson, ANNA BELLE (and FLORENCE M. 
Krinc). Housing as a Topic for Teaching 
Consumer Problems, 383; 424 

Rosson, Heren K. A Study of Clothing 
Costs for a Freshman Girl, 30; 72 

RokauR, Mary. Home Management, 538 

Rose, Etta J. The A.V.A. Convention, 170; 
212 

Ross, JEANETTE E., et al. The Effect of Salt 
on Silk, 179; 212 





[December 


Routine Appropriations (ed.), 392 

ROWNTREE, JENNIE I. The Contribution of 
the Home Economist to Social Service 
Work, 557 

Rural Electrification, Home Economics and, 
559 

Rural Home Conference, 31 

RussELL, MABLE. Textiles for the Bedroom, 
550 

RussELL, RAE. Nutrition, 537 

Rutter, EtHet B. Home Economics in the 
University of Saskatchewan, 454; 504 


S 

Sapow, SvE E. Nutrition Service in the 
New York City Relief Program, 228; 284 

St. Louis Meetings (ed.), 102 

St. Louis Study of Household Employment 
(ed.), 463 

Salt: The Effect of Salt on Silk, 179 

SAMUELSON, AGNES. An Administrator Looks 
at Home Economics, 517; 584 

SCHICKELE, ELIZABETH (and Marcaret G. 
Reip). Variations in Retail Prices of 
Certain Branded Foods, 691; 724 

ScHMALZ, CARL N. Retail Stores and Their 
Customers: A Sugzestion for Better Rela 
tions, 285; 356 

School Girls and Cosmetics (ed.), 102 

School Lunch: A Black, Two Yellows, and a 
Pink, Please, 246; A Survey of School 
Lunchrooms, 600; Women’s and Pro- 
fessional Work in the W.P.A. (ed.), 616; 
The Works Progress Administration School 
Lunch Project, 592; W.P.A. School Lunch 
Project in Jefferson City, 608 

Seattle Art Museum, 381 

Seattle Home Economics, 380 

Secondary Education, Home Economics in 
Relation to Major Trends in, 219 

Security Program for Children, Home Eco- 
nomics in the, 558 

Seeking a Science of Smell, 460 

Selection of Dress Slips, 555 

Slenate] 5 (ed.), 319 

SHANK, Dorotuy E. The Idea-Exchange 
Conference, 554 

SHREVE, FLORENCE Dompey. P.W.A. Hous- 
ing Division Practices Home Economics, 
361; 424 

Silk Dresses: Wearability of Silk Dresses, 1931 
to 1934, 677 
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Silk, The Effect of Salt on, 179 
Slips, Selection of Dress, 555 
Smell, Seeking a Science of, 460 
SmitH, F. E. Meat Grading, 562 
SMITH, FLEDA 
Smith, Lillie Collamore (ed.), 681 

SmirH, MARGARET CAMMACK. The Vitamin 


Family Economics, 543 


A Content of Three Varieties of Squash, 
467: (and Lousse Otts) The Banana as a 
Source of Iron for Hemoglobin Formation, 
395: 424 

SmitH, Sypit L. A Three-Inch Shelf of Home 
Economics Research, 100; 144 

SNYDER, AGNES. Family Relationships in the 
College Curriculum, 9; 72 

Soap: Consumption of Soap in Chicago Homes, 
386 

Social and Home Relations, High School 
Courses in, 145 

Social Science Program, Home Economics in 
the, 385 

Social Security: Home Economics in the 
Security Program for Children, 558 


Social Security Act and the Home Economist, 


Social Service: Basis for Estimating Budgets 
with a Human Quality, 585; Consumption 
of Soap in Chicago Homes, 386; The 
Contribution of the Home Economist to 
Social Service Work, 557 Home Eco 
nomics in Social Work, 610; Nutrition 
Service in the New York City Relief 
Program, 228 

Sociology Course in Family Relationships, 597 

Sofia, Home Economics at, 164 

Some International Considerations of the 
Food Problem, 653 

Sowers, Atice. High Lights of Co-operation 
Between the American Home Economics 
\ssociation and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 527; 584 

SPAFFORD, Ivol Home Economics and the 
Progressive Education Association, 313; 
The Meaning of Integration for Home 
| conomics, 296; 356: Sé¢ also A Study of 
Education for Home Living (ed.), 618 

NEIGE Top- 

HUNTER). Nutrition Courses in Land- 

Grant Colleges, 668; 724 


SPARLING, Betty LEE (and E. 


SPRAGUE, PuHyLuts (and Dora S. Lewis). A 


Survey of School Lunchrooms, 600; 652 





Squash, The Vitamin A Content of Three 
Varieties of, 467 

STacEY, HELEN. Home Economics in Social 
Work, 610; 652 

Standardization and Standards: Consumers’ 
Protection Labels (ed.), 683; Hosiery 
Standards, 605; Terms Used on Textile 
Labels, 151; see also Consumer Education 
and Problems 

Standardization of Working Heights, 547; (ed.), 
570 

STANLEY, Louise. Home Economics and 
Rural Electrification, 559 

Starches: Strength Produced in Different Fab- 
rics by Various Starches and Modified 
Starches, 687 

STEELE, BEss. 
and Dining Room of the Low-Income 
Family, 549 

STIEBELING, HAZEL K. Some International 


lextiles for the Living Room 


Considerations of the Food Problem, 653; 
724 

Stockings: Hosiery Standards, 605 

STODDARD, GEORGE D. The Personality Prob- 
lems of Teachers, 425; 504 

Stores: The Customers and the Stores, 318; 
Retail Stores and Their Customers: A 
Suggestion for Better Relations, 285 

STRAUB, HENRIETTA K. Report of the Com- 
mittee on Home Economics for Boys, 539 

Strength Produced in Different Fabrics by 
Various Starches and Modified Starches, 
687 

Student Clubs: Suggestions for Home Eco- 
nomics Club Activities and Programs, 98 

Study of Clothing Costs for a Freshman Girl, 30 

Study of Education for Home Living (ed.), 618 

Study of the Effect of Vitamin-D- and Cal- 
cium-Deficient Diet on the Newly Weaned 
Cat, 696 

Study Groups: Leading a Study Group in 
Consumer Purchasing, 289; The Use of 
Family Narratives in Training Lay Lead- 
ers and in Parent Education Study Groups, 
53. 

Style Show for Any Occasion, 241 

Suggestions for Home Economics Club Activi 
ties and Programs, 98 

Survey of School Lunchrooms, 600 

Syllabus of Home Economics: Tentative Re- 
vision of the Syllabus of Home Economics: 
II. Family Economics, 157 
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r 
rate, MILpRED THuurow. What the Teacher 


Can Accomplish in Educating for Family 
Life, 73; 144 


TAYLOR, MILLICENT YACKEY. Leading a 
Study Group in Consumer Purchasing, 
289: 356 


leachers, The Personality Problems of, 425 

Teaching Costume Design, 22, 88 

Teaching Design in Home Economics, 436 

Teaching Family Economics in High School, 
540 

leaching Family Relations, Professional Prep 
aration for, 657 

Home 


Tentative Revision of the Syllabus of 


Economics. II. Family Economics, 157 


Terminology of Food Preparation (ed.), 252 
lerms Used on Textile Labels, 151 
Tests of Fall and Winter Dress Fabrics, 1935 


1936, 183 
Textile Research (ed.), 178 
lextiles for the Bedroom, 550 
lextiles and Clothing: Abstracts from Periodi 
cals, 56, 197, 410, 640; Bath 


Clothing, 537; A Clothing 


Buving 
Towels, 311; 
Clinic on the Stage, 386; Clothing in Ex 
tension Work, 552; Committee D-13 and 
390; The Effect 


Standards, 


Consumer Goods (ed 
of Salt on Silk, 179; Hosiery 
605; Household Textiles, 548; A Modified 
Method for Measuring Wool Damage Due 
to Scale Breakage, 255; Newer Develop 
ments in Textile Testing, 548; Quality in 
Household 663: 


Dress Slips, 555; 


Textiles, Selection of 


Strength Produced in 
Various Starches 


A Study of 


Different Fabrics by 
and Modified Starches, 687: 


Clothing Costs for a Freshman Girl, 30; 


\ Stvle Show for Any Occasion, 241; 
leaching Costume Design, 22, 88; Teach 
ing Design in Home Economics, 436: 


lerms Used on Textile Labels, 151; Tests 
of Fall and Winter Dress Fabrics, 1935 
1936, 183; Textiles for the Bedroom, 550; 
lextiles and Clothing, 547; 
Living Room and Dining Room of the 
Low-Income Family, 549; Wearability of 
Silk Dresses, 1931 to 1934, 677 

Room and 


lextiles for the 


Textiles for the Living Dining 


Room of the Low-Income Family, 549 


This Question of Home Production (ed.), 391 


"Twas Ever Thus (ed 





| December 


lhree-Inch Shelf of Home Economics Research, 
100 

irswortH, BERtHA E. A Nursery School in 
Charge of Students, 311; 356 

NEIGI Laboratory Experi 
ments Animals 
Assay, 546; (and Berry Le! 
Nutrition Land-Grant Col 
leges, 668; 724 

Tomato Juice: Relative Vitamin C 
of Orange and Tomato Juices Determined 


TODHUNTER, E 


with Including Vitamin 
SPARLING 


Courses in 


Content 


Chemically and Biologically, 470 
lowels, Buying Bath, 311 
r'race Elements in Nutrition, 111 
raining for Household Occupations (ed.), 462 
Use of Family 


lraining Lay Leaders: The 


Narratives in Training Lay Leaders and 
in Parent Education Study Groups, 534 
Trend in Modern Food Merc handising, 555 
[uBBY, CATHERINE S. Contributions of Home 
Economics to High School Core Courses, 
540 
Tuberculosis: Now You Don't See It, Now 
You Do, 679 


, 109 
U 
U.S. Kitchen No. 1, 93 
U.S Home Economists 
£92 
University of Saskatchewan, Home Economics 
in the, 454 
‘niversity of Texas, Furniture and Furnishings 


Office of Education 


in the Office of Education (ed 


~= 


of Dormitory Bedrooms at the, 671 


‘se of Case Studies with Young People, 533 


-_ 


Narratives in Training Lay 


Education Study 


Use of Family 


Leaders and in Parent 


Groups, 534 


Using the Case-Study Method with Parents, 
534 
Using the Case-Study Method with Young 


People, 533 
\ 


Value of Home Economics Training, 613 

VAN DeMAN, RutH. U.S. Kitchen No 
144 

VAN WAVEREN-REsINK, E. J. A Dutch Con 
sulting Service for Homemakers, 243; 284 

Variations in Retail Prices of Certain Branded 
Foods, 691 


1, 93 
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Vitamin A Content of Three Varieties of 
Squash, 467 

Vitamin Assay, Laboratory Experiments with 
Animals Including, 546 

Vitamin C: Relative Vitamin C Content of 
Orange and Tomato Juices Determined 
Chemically and Biologically, 470 

Vitamin-D-Deficient Diet: A Study of the 
Effect of Vitamin-D- and Calcium-De 
ficient Diet on the Newly Weaned Cat, 
696 

Vitamin G, What Is, 320 

Vitamin Research, Recent Trends in, 621 


Vocations: see Occ upations 


W 


Wagner-Ellenbogen Housing Bill (ed.), 393 
WALDE, EUNICE 
Effect of Salt on Silk, 179; 212 


CHAMBERLIN, ef al Che 


Warbasse, James Peter. Cooperative Demox 


racy (book rev'd), 631 


Warp, GLADys J. Kitchen Clinics, 445; 504 
Wardall, Ruth (ed.), 570 
Waring, Ethel B.: see Nursery School Feeding 


ed.), 392 
WARRINGTON, E. W 


Character Education, 557 


Qualities to Expect from 


Washington, Home Economics in the State of, 
94, 102 
Wearability of Silk Dresses, 1931 to 1934, 677 


WESTLUND, GusTAVE E. The Trend in 
Modern Food Merchandising, 555 

What Can Business Do to Remove Consumer 
Suspicion, 5 

What a Girl and Her Mother Think of Home 
Economics (ed.), 620 
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